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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE first snowfall of the season has covered the land with the silence of 

which winter is made. The woods and fields of Pennsylvania are almost 
deserted after the army of hunters has gone home to be by the fireside. 
Farmers have long since completed their harvest. Songbirds have moved much 
farther south to escape the cold and hunger of the season. Along the stream- 
side the air is still and the silence is deep. 

Suddenly there is a faint rushing sound overhead, so soft as to be hardly 
noticeable to anyone not listening. It’s something like a jet plane with a muffler, 
often accompanied by a faint but steady whistle. And except for the quiet 
murmur of the brook, moving over the riffles, there is no other indication that 
anything lives or moves on the landscape. 

Then out of the purple shadows and the golden twilight of a December 
evening, they bank and turn to drop in a short approach. At the last instant, 
they spread their wings, fanning the air almost without effort to brake their 
air speed down to nothing. And with effortless grace, they land on the cold 
water to rest. 

This pair of mallard ducks, best known and loved of all the wildfowl, are 
all that is left of the legions which earlier coursed the airways over decoy and 
sneakboat, past blind and pit. They have lived for another day and another 
place. They may spend the winter with us, living off aquatic plants native to 
our streams or left-over grain in our farm fields. Or perhaps they may con- 
tinue onward to join their kind in the Gulf coast, Mississippi Valley or north- 
ern Mexico. But whatever their destination, they have for a brief moment 
added color and life to a waterway deep in winter's sleep. 

With Christmas Eve but a short time away, this magnificent wildfowl pair 
lends assurance to the promise of the day. For because they live, their world 
will also come to life again. Winter is not the end of the year; rather it is but 
the beginning. The trees along the banks of this stream will come to green 
again, the spring flowers beneath their bows will bloom once more. There 
will be new life springing from beneath the snow and ice and the cold, dark 
silence of winter will be swept away. Perhaps they portray a reason for the 
birth of a Savior in a solemn and lonely time of year. And perhaps they guar- 
antee that life is truly eternal—that Christmas should be Merry and the 
New Year bright. 
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and ready to go. A welcomed gift to your sportsmen friends. 
Greetings and good wishes 12 times a year, as well as worthwhile 
information on wild life, helpful hunting hints, latest news of 
the game, and facts from your Game Commission. 

All this for just $1 for one year and $2.50 for 3 years. What a 
wonderful way to say Merry Christmas. 





It’s sure to be appreciated by practically everyone on your gift 
list. Mail your “Game News” Gift Subscription with check or 
money order to GAME NEWS, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL... 


A Boy's Christmas Rifle 


conygost of all our son wants a gun for Christmas. Shall we 
give him one?” That’s the question that thousands of 
American parents face this year. It’s the same question American 
parents have faced for generations. It’s a question that has to be 
answered yes or no. There is no middle ground. 

One thing is certain. Every American boy, in the mysterious 
process of growing up, reaches the day when—more than anything 
else on earth—he wants to own his own gun. He doesn’t want a 
cap pistol. He doesn’t want a toy rifle. He wants a that a 
man calls a gun. It’s an American tradition that cannot be denied. 

Let’s face it. When the boy has reached this stage of develop- 
ment the problem cannot be ignored. It is up to the parents to 
face it intelligently and with responsibility. 

There are reasonable and intelligent answers for all the ques- 
tions involved. First, the parents must decide if their youngster 
is capable of assuming the responsibility of owning his own rifle. 
Here the parents do not have the simple answer of age. We have 
all known nine-year-olds who are more dependable than a teen- 
ager. Only parents can answer the question of how much re- 
sponsibility they can give their youngster. If he has handled 
his own problems with intelligence and dependability, he is 
ready for his first real man’s gun. 

Once the decision has been made, parents buying a rifle should 
ask themselves three questions: What type of rifle should we buy? 
Where will our boy be able to shoot? Who will be able to teach 
him to use his rifle safely? 

The gun to buy is a .22 caliber rimfire bolt action rifle. It’s the 
safest gun for the beginner. It has practically no muzzle blast, 
recoil of no consequence, and it is easy to determine whether it 
is loaded or not. It comes in various weights and sizes with all 
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modern safety features. It is impossible to get into trouble with 
a bolt gun if the bolt is kept open. That is the way all good 
parents see that junior keeps it except when he is actually ready 
to fire a shot. That incidentally, is his first instruction on Christ- 
mas morning. 

Question number two is—where will junior shoot? 

The answer is—on a supervised shooting range. Today, through- 
out the United States there are many Boy Scout units, Izaak 
Walton League groups, veteran organizations, conservation clubs, 
gun clubs, police departments and public and private schools 
sponsoring shooting programs. These groups working with the 
National Rifle Association of America provide a nationwide 
safety shooting program available everywhere to everybody. 

Today in virtually every community, the NRA has certified 
instructors who since 1926 have taught over 3,500,000 youngsters 
to shoot safely. This body of dedicated people is ready to 
answer the call of every parent in the United States. 

To get in touch with these people you can follow several 
courses. When you purchase the rifle from your dealer, ask him 
for the location of NRA affiliated clubs in your area or for the 
names and addresses of NRA certified instructors. In a good 
many cases your dealer will be the instructor for whom you are 
looking. If this fails, try your local recreation or police depart- 
ment, school board, veterans club or Boy Scout headquarters. 

If all these avenues of approach fail, look to yourself. Inex- 
perienced as you may be you can write to the National Rifle 
Association of America, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., and for twenty-five cents receive a “Basic Rifle 
Instruction Manual.” As an intelligent adult, following its simple 
directions you can make yourself an adequate safety instructor 
for your son. However, no matter what course you follow, always 
remember that your son must have safety instruction before he 
takes his first shot. It’s your duty as a good parent to make sure | 
he takes his first shot with safety and under proper supervision. 

Come to think of it, your neighbor’s boy might get a Christmas 
gun. Make sure his parents know what it’s all about, too. 


The Fun and Fellowship 
Of the Old-time Camps 


The Deer Hunter's Loss 


By Don Neal 


Y OLD 32-40 Winchester, with 

its long octagon barrel, has had 
a long rest and unless my attitude 
towards deer hunting takes a radical 
change at some time in the future it 
will undoubtedly rest out its days 
hanging on the wall of my den. So far 
as modern deer hunting is concerned 
both it and I have had it. Mostly, I 
suppose, because we have both had 
our day, but too, because we both 
knew the sport when it was a game of 
fellowship rather than an expedition 
into the woods to get a personal 
trophy. 

Getting nostalgic, both it and I can 
remember our first season together. 
We started our years of companion- 
ship with a meeting in the sporting 
goods store of Ira B. Waite in Novem- 
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ber of 1926. At that time I parted with 
some sixty-odd “ironmen” to become 
its proud owner. Then on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day we were off to spend the next 
two weeks hunting at the Hickeyville 
camp in the mountains near Rockton, 
Pa., about half way between Clear- 
field and DuBois. As the grub and 
bedding were being delivered to the 
camp via a team of horses and a bob- 
sled, I took the hard way and hiked 
the eleven miles to the camp, traveling 
the Rockton Road which at that time 
was hardly enough of a thoroughfare 
to make a 00 cattle path. But I 
made it, and I got there in time to 
take a hand in the game cows it wasn’t 
Flinch the boys were playing) for a 
few hours before our cook, Swede 
Chelgren, served a bounteous evening 
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meal that made our twelve-foot table 
groan under its load. 

Naturally we did justice to Swede’s 
tasty meal. Then when the dishes were 
washed and put away we resumed 
our social hour which, if I remember 
right, didn’t break up until dawn came 
sifting through the camp’s weather- 
stained windows. No one cared 
whether they went to bed or not, for at 
this camp the hunters came before 
and stayed after and it was still three 
days until the season opened. And it 
was these days between Thanksgiving 
and open season that were the best 
part of any year’s hunting at Hickey- 
ville. For during this period of hectic 
pre-season revelery eighteen individ- 
ual hunters gradually blended them- 
selves into a lone team-like person- 
ality that for the next two weeks 
would be a “hunting crew.” 

Perhaps it was my experiences at 
Hickeyville and other before-good- 


roads hunting camps that spoiled me 
for the modern way of hunting deer. 


Where could you find a gang of fel- 
lows today who would take off on 
Thanksgiving Day and have no inten- 
tion of coming back before the 15th 
of December? Undoubtedly there are 
some, but they aren’t common enough. 
Most hunters today want to drive out 
for the day and return home at night, 
and to me that’s doing all the work of 
— hunting and missing out on the 
un. 

However, I could get along with 
modern day deer hunting if missing 
out on the camp life was the only 
drawback. But it isn’t. One of the 
things that gripes me most is to hear 
one hunter yell at another, “Did you 
get your deer yet?” and then give a sly 
little laugh when the fellow shakes 
his head. How many deer—how many 
hunters? Commonsense will convince 
anyone that there has to be a lot of 
hunters who won't “get their deer.” 
Yet such a big thing is made of each 
hunter getting a deer that the thou- 
sands of unlucky ones are contin- 


OLD TIME HUNTING CAMPS featured no personal connection between the hunter and 
the deer. It was a group operation in which every member was only part of a team. 
The entire party stayed for the season, often going into the woods the day after Thanks- 
giving and not returning home until the season ended. 











uously putting pressure on the Game 
Commission to protect and enlarge an 
already big deer herd simply because 
they think it might be a means of 
getting a deer and escaping embar- 
rassment. 


It wasn’t always that way. In the 
days of the hunting camp, as I have 
said, each man was a member of a 
crew and the question then was, “How 
many did your crew (or camp) get?” 
No personal connection whatsoever. 
The hunter could answer one, two, or 
three without being embarrassed. And 
it’s a good thing it was that way, for 
deer weren't so plentiful then and it 
was a lucky hunting camp that came 
close to the legal limit of six for a full 
two weeks of hunting season. I re- 
member one time when the Fairwell 
camp got four deer the first two days 
of the season and all the hunters in 
the area were wondering “what the 
darn fools were trying to do,” for if 
they kept it up they’d have to close 
camp and go home. At the Benson 
camp we had a rule of not more than 
one deer a day and if we got one on 
the first drive in the morning we went 
back to camp and spent the day cele- 
brating. Looking back on it now, it 
seems we must have considered the 
deer as a by-product of the hunt rather 
than its ultimate goal. If we did, it 
was a good thing. And a little bit of 
the same attitude would go a long 
ways today towards relieving the 
competitive tension which exists be- 
tween present day hunters to a point 
of being downright offensive. If you 
don’t know what I mean, try getting 
chummy with the average guy you 
meet in the woods today. If it isn’t 
before daylight or well after dark he'll 
brush you off like a clump of wet 
snow. Today’s hunter wants to be busy 
hunting—he’s got to be busy hunting. 


NO BETTER MEALS were served anywhere 
in the world than by camp cooks in Penn- 
sylvania deer camps. From the time the 
alarm went off in the “‘middle of the night’ 
until the day ended, no deer hunter ever 
went hungry or suffered from a cold sandwich. 
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It’s the time element, of course, for 
one day, or even two days, isn’t much 
allotted time for getting a deer. 

Some of the youngsters reading this 
will say that I’ve lived too long. Maybe 
I have. But if I live to be a hundred 
I'll never forget a lot of the little 
extras that once were as much a part 
of deer hunting as carrying a rifle. 
One of those extras was the long night 
hike through the snow-covered woods 
as a gang from your camp went over 
to visit a neighboring camp. Another 
was the welcome you were given 
when you got there. Then the bull 
session around the pot-bellied stove 
as your group and their group, who 
never see each other during the rest 
of the year, gave vent to their imag- 
ination and came up with some of the 
darndest lies you had ever heard. Of 
course you had a drink, and some- 
thing to eat if you were hungry. Then 
you walked back, kicking the knee- 
deep snow with your booted feet, 
feeling bigger wet better than you 
had ever felt in your life before. No 
wonder you looked forward to doing 
the same thing night after night un- 
til by the end of the season you had 
visited every hunting camp within 
miles. 

Night after night, that is, with the 
exception of those nights that nearby 
communities had planned some special 
entertainment for the visiting hunters. 
Some communities had dances, others 
had church suppers. But the one that 
impressed me the most, and one that 
would get my vote as being the great- 
‘est show of fellowship at any place 
or any time, was a cakewalk that was 
held at the Home Camp grange the 
first Saturday night of each hunting 
season. It was a great affair, for by 
that time the boys had usually been 
in the woods a full week and by 
all odds were “rarin’ to go.” And go 
they did. Not with a lot of drinking 
and fighting, as one might expect, but 
by singing, yelling, square-dancing, 
and having a whale of a lot of boister- 
ous fun. 
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Somehow, it’s hard to describe one 
of these Home Camp cakewalks in a 
way that doesn’t water down the true 
flavor of the whole thing. There were 
hundreds of hunters who had gath- 
ered in from every hunting camp 
within a good long walking distance 
of grange hall. There were only a 
handful of women and girls. Yet every 
set of every square dance was filled 
up; with those who weren't lucky 
enough to attract the attention of the 
ladies dancing with each other. Be- 
tween sets a cake was “walked off.” 
And again man walked with man if 
the ladies were taken. If it was hard 
for a newcomer to understand why 
these few women would come to a 
place so overcrowded with men, he 
need only observe. For never before, 
and possibly never again, were ladies 
ever treated with more chivalry or 
deference. If some rowdy even moved 
to get out of line he was brought up 
short by, not one, but a dozen husky 
hunters. 


All of this was fun, of course. Yet 
the highlight of the evening always 
came when home baked bread, rolls, 

ies, and cookies were auctioned off 
or the benefit of the grange treasury. 
Naturally, the bidding was spirited 
and the products of the grange wives 
brought fabulous prices, even from 
those hunters whose own camp cook 
could usually out-bake any woman 
with one hand tied behind his back. 

To me, these were the good old 
days of deer hunting. They were days 
of true fellowship between deer 
hunters and although, admittedly, they 
reek of the cracker-barrel era it is 
hard, even impossible, after knowing 
them to accept the present day credo 
that the “trophy” is the one and only 
consideration of deer hunting. It cer- 
tainly isn’t. And unless the young 
hunters can learn, and the old hunter 
remember, that there are many and 
numerous memorable and appreciable 
factors in the sport of deer huntin 
other than just bagging a deer—it wi 
be the deer hunter's loss. 











You're Not a Good Outdoorsman 
Until You Become Proficient in... 


By Paul A. Matthews 


koe snow stung against his face 
like fine buckshot, gradually build- 
ing up into a thin crusted layer that 
Ben wiped away with the back of his 
hand. Pausing at the edge of the ridge, 
his eyes carefully took in the layout 
of the woods below him; the twist- 
ing, blood-specked track that appar- 
ently disappeared beneath the over- 
wee branches of the cone-shaped 
hemlock; the glistening ribbon of 
ice in the floor of the gorge; the 
dead windfalls that crackled under 
the weight of the fresh snow; the 
gnarled oaks and beeches on the op- 

site slope; and the fringe of tangled 
aurel mass that topped the ridge on 
the far side of the gorge like a fresh 
lettuce salad. 


Through the swirling curtain of 
snow, Ben saw the deer struggling up 
the far side toward the laurel. It 
stopped once, turning to view its back- 
trail as an old buck will do, and in 
those few seconds Ben crowded his 
binoculars to his eyes and then 
dropped quickly to a sitting position. 
He Kentuckied” a bit to allow for the 
wind and squeezed the trigger. And 
even before the buck sagged, Ben fed 
a fresh round into the chamber. 

For several seconds, he held the 
sights on the fallen buck, and then 
with a weariness that always termi- 
nates the end of a long day on the 
trail, he worked his way down the 
treacherous slope. 

It had been a lot like another buck, 











maybe seventeen—no nineteen years 
ago—the time the Old Man had taught 
him that “readin’ sign” was an art of 
its own. 


That was back in the days when a 
kid laid awake all night long before 
the opening day of buck season, and 
come four-thirty in the morning he 
was stumbling around the kitchen 
feeling for the oil lamp that usually 
stood in the center of the table. He 
found it, fed a flame to the yellowed 
wick, and stood back admiring the 
wavering oval shadow on the ceiling. 
He hand-pumped some water into the 
smoke-stained coffee pot and stoked 
up the fire with some resinous pine 
topped off with split birch. Within 
minutes, the flames were roaring in 
the old cast-iron range and the water 
inside the pot was beginning to hum 
with heat. 

Holding his face close to the frosted 
window, Ben squinted at the dark- 
ness outside. Far up on the hill he 
made out twin points of light arcing 
crazily back and forth, and paving 
downhill with a rapidity that coul 
mean only one thing—a run-down bat- 
tery and an icy road, neither of which 
were conducive to starting a contrary 
Model A. Somewhere on the hill, prob- 
ably in the shelter of the pines, the 
Old Man had hit a bare stretch, for 
the conglomeration of nuts and bolts 
and sheet iron snorted with life as it 
belched to a stop beside the house. 


“Hyar, Ben.” That was the Old 
Man’s typical greeting. He stomped 
the snow from his turned-down hip 
boots and shucked off his old sheep- 
skin mackinaw. “Coldern’ a January 
icicle outside, so you better dress 
warm today.” 


“Got on my long johns,” Ben said. 
“An’ they're beginnin’ to itch already.” 
He squirmed to emphasize the point 
and then shoved the pancake griddle 
on the back of the stove where the 
temperature was about right. His 
er came into the room then, and 
the Old Timer swept off his fur-lined 
cap to expose a badly tangled mass of 
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silver-gray that straggled over the 
redness of his ears. 

“Mornin’ Miz Holcom,” he said. 
“Smelt them flapjacks clean to the top 
of the hill bo let the ole car free 
wheel it most of the way down.” 

Ben’s mother smiled at the compli- 
ment, but stirred the buckwheat bat- 
ter vigorously as though she hadn't 
heard. She tested the griddle and it 
sizzled, so she poured the batter and 
felt her own appetite whetted by the 
tangy odor of the sour oe Or may- 
be it was the smell of the home-cured 
bacon mingled with that of boiling 
coffee! 

When it came to deer hunting, the 
Old Man was a perfectionist. With 
better than an hour to kill between 
the final scalding cup of coffee and 
the opening hour of the deer season, 
he demanded to see Ben’s deer rifle, a 
saddle-worn Krag carbine that had 
seen far livelier days at a place called 
San Juan. The Old Timer swung the 
piece to his shoulder with the natural 
grace of a mellowed hunter, sighting 
along the barrel at the imaginary buck 
hidden behind the trembling shadows 
cast by the lamp. The bolt flipped 
open with a dosstiien metallic 
sound, and with his left thumb, he 
expertly lifted the extractor and turned 
the bolt beyond its normal operating 
limits and withdrew it from the breach. 

Almost reverently he ran the ball 
of his thumb along the ground surface 
of the bolt, and then glanced at Ben 
with a look of approval on his face. 

udging from the polished surface, the 

It had been cleaned of oil and 
wouldn’t be subject to freezing that 
morning. Holding the breach up to 
the light, he carefully surveyed the 
bore, noting that it too had been 
wiped dry. 

And lastly came the ammunition— 
some of Ben’s own handloads. The 
Old Timer held each cartridge to his 
ear, listening to the rattle of powder 
grains that assured a charged case, 
and then he twirled the end of each 
bullet on his pant leg. They looked 
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better with a dull polish! The long, 
blunt, round-nosed bullet had almost 
a quarter-inch of lead hanging off the 
front end; two hundred and twenty 
grains of destruction that slogged 
through brush with the determination 
of a cowpoke in Texas gumbo. 

Yes, those were the days! When 
four-thirty in the morning didn’t come 
soon enough, and the five-below tem- 
perature that froze the hair inside the 
Old Man’s nose merely stimulated the 
blood in the young lad! 

They were going to hunt the feed- 
ing areas the first few hours of the 
morning, and after that the beddin 
areas on the lee side of the ridge an 
along Mallory Run. In fact, they were 
working up the old log road toward 
an abandoned apple orchard when 
they spotted the tracks in the snow. 
The Old Man knelt momentarily to 
check the tracks and then chuckled 
audibly. 

“Foolish buck,” he muttered. 


“Is it fresh?” To Ben, the only thing 
one could determine from a track in 
the snow was its freshness. 


The Old Man frowned at the ab- 
surdity of the question, and in an- 
swer, ran his fing r around the jagged 
edge of the track. The powdery snow 
fell away. “See that,” he said. “The 
snow ain't hardened around the edges 
meanin’ that the sun didn’t shine on it 
yesterday. Ain’t even any snow in the 
bottom of the track, an’ it wouldn’t 
take more than an hour for that to 
happen with this light fluff-even with 
the wind as slight as it is. Yep, Ben, 


' she’s fresh!” 


Ben nodded his head gravely. “And 
you say it’s a buck?” 

“Jest as sure as night follows day,” 
the Old Man said. “An’ a foolish one 
at thet—he’s in the rut.” 

“He’s in the what?” 

The Old Timer gave Ben a sidelong 
glance, cleared his throat and then ex- 
plained. “Look Ben, whenever you see 
a deer track—this early in the season— 
an’ the deer appears to be draggin’ 
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its feet, make u your mind it’s a 
buck. Like as not s headin’ for feed 
right now—but he won't be too cau- 
tious. An’ ifn he runs across a doe 
track ’atween here and where he’s 
goin’ to feed, you won't have any 
trouble at all—that is, ifn you use a 
bit of sense. 

“Now, ifn he was following a doe 
track, we'd stick to his trail tighter 
than beggar’s lice, but seein, as how 
he’s alone an’he like as not will watch 
his back track, we'll take a chance an’ 
swing off to the right an’ come up- 
wind into the old orchard. 


The Old Man moved rapidly but 
cautiously—through a thin stand of 
white birch and poplar, across a small 
patch of goldenrod, and into a ravine 
that fed into Mallory Run. They 
worked up the far side of the ravine 
into a field overgrown with thorn 
apple, and then the Old Hunter wet 
his finger and tested the wind. It came 
from the northwest, so they veered 
sharply to the left on a course that 
wade bring them into the southwest- 
ern corner of the orchard lot, on a 
slight knoll capped with short, bushy 
white pines. 

When they came over the skyline, 
they crouched low, keeping as much 
cover as possible between themselves 
and the orchard at the far end of the 
field. They crept up behind the largest 
pine and studied the gaunted trees of 
the orchard. There wasn’t so much as 
a blue jay in sight and almost im- 
meaduaiane Ben regretted ever leaving 
the buck track. 

“Hesh up, lad. Maybe we beat him 
here—an’ maybe he’s hangin’ back in 
the brush on the backside of them 
trees kinda studyin’ the situation.” 

They waited for what seemed an 
eternity and then all at once the deer 
seemed to be there under the apple 
trees pawing away the snowor stretch- 
ing up on his hind legs to reach an 
apple. 

Ben raised the old Krag only to have 
it pushed back gently. 

“Hold up, son. We got lots of time 
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and we ain’t even sartain that’s the 
right deer yet. Always best to be sure 
before you start throwin’ lead.” 


The Old Man pulled a badly worn 
pair of binoculars from beneath his 
sheepskin and studied the deer care- 
fully. It was the buck all right, alone 
and not even nervous. He had a heavy, 
stocky frame and a rack that had been 
whitened by hours of rubbing in the 
willows, birch and poplars. The neck 
was thick, confirming the Old Man’s 
statement about being in the rut. 


The buck was eating his third apple 
when the Old Man waspited to Ben. 
“When he turns broadside, draw a 
line — up his foreleg and half- 
way up his body. That way you've 
got to hit either the spine, lungs or 
heart. Now, take yore time an’ do a 
job of it.” 

Ben was in a sitting position—just 
like the Old Man had taught him in 
hours of practice during the summer— 
but the rifle didn’t seem to steady 
down like it had then. The post of a 
front sight wobbled back and forth 
all the way from the buck’s nose to 
his flank, and by the time Ben had 
finished his sixth round trip, the Old 
Man needled him. The buck was get- 
ting nervous—standing dead still and 
looking intently at the knoll. 

The Krag belched out its challenge 
as Ben web one last frantic effort to 
squeeze off the shot when the sights 
lay right—and a faint instant later, 
there was a solid “thunk” when the 


slug struck home, almost like hitting 


a pumpkin with a claw hammer. 

The buck took a single leap and was 
gone from sight. 

“You hit him,” the Old Man stated 
matter-of-factly. “Heard the bullet 
strike all the way up here. Now, ifn 
you heart-shot him, he won't travel 
over sixty yards at the most. If'n it’s 
in the paunch, we got a job.” 

The Old Man didn’t rush across the 
field. Instead he held Ben back, cau- 
tioning him to be ready for a second 
shot. “Because, sometimes,” he said, 
“a badly hit deer will take only a few 
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“The buck took a 
single leap and was 
gone from sight.” 


bounds and then stop until he recovers 
from the shock.” 


But this buck had not stopped. Ben 
and the Old Man stooped over the 
track where the deer had stood, and 
maybe five feet away on the offside, 
they found a small blood-soaked mass 
of hair. The Old Timer fingered it in 
silence and then worked his way 
through the brush to the spot where 
the buck landed after his first jump. 
The hind feet weren’t spaced quite 
right relative to the front ones—there 
was a tendency to lag. He moved on 
to the next set of prints and the dis- 
crepancy was even more noticeable. 
Moreover, there was a drop of dark 
red blood. At the next set of prints it 
was evident that the buck had taken 
but three leaps and then shifted to a 
steady, walking gait. And there was 
more blood—dark red. 

“You paunched him, Ben,” the Old 
Man said as he fumbled in the depths 
of his sheepskin for his pipe and to- 
bacco. He shoveled the charred bowl 
through a carefully blended mixture 
of cigar clippings and cornsilk, and 
while he tamped it solidly, his watery 
eyes settled on the face of the lad 
with him. 

“Ben, when you shoot a deer, your 
first shot is worth more than the next 
dozen. Always take yore time, git in a 
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good position, and steady yore rifle 
against somethin’ solid ifn you can. 
Even then, you can still paunch one 
now an’ then. Now, like I say, you 
paunched this one, quite far back, I’d 
say, because it’s affectin’ his walkin.’ 
Not only that, but the hair we found 
is a bit shorter than it would be ifn 
it was off the shoulders, an’ it’s a 
lighter color too. I'd say, it came off 
the flank an’ quite low. Since we was 
shootin’ on a downhill angle, that 
would put yore bullet in about two- 
thirds the way up the flank an’ out on 
the opposite side in the lower half. 
So, you can figure yore bullet did a lot 
of chawin’ in there. Another thing; 
this blood is a real dark color. Ifn it 
was a bright red or pinkish color, we'd 
figure on a lung shot.” 


Hescratched the tip end of akitchen 
match, coaxing it into a smoky flame 
that he ter into the tobacco. And 
after he had rolled the flame out be- 
tween a calloused thumb and fore- 
finger, he pointed the chewed end of 
the pipe stem at Ben. 

“Now then,” he said. “We'll give this 
buck about half an hour and then 
we'll start out, movin’ fairly slow an’ 
watchin’ way ahead, because every 
time he stops to rest or lay down, 
he'll be watchin’ his backtrail.” 

While Ben fidgeted, the Old Man 
smoked his pipe in sobered silence. 
And when there was nothing but ash 
left in the bowl, he jarred it loose by 
tapping the pipe against the heel of 
his hip boot and then proceeded to 
refill it. When it was reduced to ash 
the second time, they started. 

At first, the tracks went in a fairly 
straight line through the timber, as 
though the buck had a single objec- 
tive in mind and was going to attain 
that objective regardless of pursuit. 
And then he became cautious, leading 
them through laurel thickets where it 
was difficult to follow, bearing con- 
stantly toward the steep slopes along 
Mallory Run. Twice they found where 
he had stopped, and once again where 
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he lay behind a windfall. But in every 
case, the buck had seen them first. 


It was when the track began to fol- 
low the ridge that paralleled the 
creek, that the Old Man cautioned 
Ben to keep a sharp lookout on the 
opposite slope. “That buck is going to 
follow this ridge for a while,” he said, 
“an’ then cross over an’ follow the 
other ridge in the opposite direction. 
So we'll actually pass one another, 
but on opposite sides of the creek.” 

The Old Man had called the shot 
right that day, and Ben could still re- 
member how he had scanned the far 
ridge until his eyes watered, and how 
his heart pounded when he saw the 
buck working painfully toward the 
laurel thickets. He could still visualize 
himself as a kid sitting in the snow 
with the rifle sling looped tightly 
around his left arm and his left hand 
gripping the forearm of the Krag un- 
til the knuckles whitened. He steadied 
the rifle against the smooth bark of a 
twisted beechnut, put the sights a few 

aces ahead of the buck, and let the 

eer walk into them. When the rifle 
cracked, the buck stopped mid-stride, 
fell heavily in the snow and slid down 
the slope to the creek bottom. 


The Old Man had taught him a lot 
that day—things that some hunters 
don’t learn in a lifetime. And through- 
out the years, Ben had added to that 
knowledge, studying each deer track, 
their bedding places, their feeding 
grounds and their habits until now, 
he was more than just another hunter. 


As the Old Man had said that night 
when they dragged the buck out, 
“huntin’ deer is jest like readin’ a 
book. You can look at the pictures an’ 
maybe get some slight idea of what 
it’s all bout. but only when you sto 
an’ read the sign are you able to fol- 
low the plot — the fine tracks that 
weave in and out amongst the laurel 
thickets, creating a distinctive, mystic 
pattern. Learn to read sign,” he had 
said, “an’ then you can call pours a 
hunter!” 
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Proper Color and Care 
Can Mean Better Hunting... 





Eyes Right for Safety 


By Brooke Focht 


Neer month, when you leave the 
problems of shop or office behind 
for a few days of hunting, the last 
thing you may think of is possible in- 
jury to yourself or your companions. 

Accidents do occur, however, and 
since they do, it is wise for you to 
know how and why they are caused. 
To the average person, hunting acci- 
dents usually mean gunshot wounds. 
At least, they get the biggest head- 
lines and the most publicity. But by 
far the most common hunting acci- 
dents involve sprains, lacerations and 
eye injuries. 

During the hunting season there 
are many dangers to the eye that do 
not ordinarily occur in the routine of 
everyday life. These dangers are of 
principal concern to members of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology, medical 
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quae in diseases and injuries to 
the eye, ear, nose and throat. Dr. 
James H. Parker, Jr., of Reading, a 
member of the Academy’s conserva- 
tion of vision committee, suggests the 
following precautions to take before 
going hunting: 

First—be sure your vision is near 
perfect before going into the woods 
or fields. This is particularly important 
when deer hunting because the ani- 
mals’ natural color allows them to 
blend with early winter foliage. And 
anyone with near perfect vision should 
also be able to see clearly that a deer 
doesn’t look anything like a human. 
If you have any doubts about your 
vision, visit your local physician for 
a checkup. 

If you usually wear glasses, Acad- 
emy members urge you to wear them 
at all times while hunting. A recent 
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study of 90 hunters involved in fatal 
shooting accidents showed that 63 per 
cent were inflicted with faulty depth 
perception, 21 per cent had poor vis- 
ual acuity, and 10 per cent were 
color blind. 

Unless you are facing a color blind 
hunter, the color of your clothing is a 
most important safety factor. Fortu- 
nately, most hunters are not color 
blind. But for your own protection, 
wear a safe color when in the woods— 
one that can easily be seen under all 
light conditions by most other hunters. 

What is the safest color? This has 
been a highly controversial question 
for a long time but recent experi- 
ments and tests have pretty well given 
us scientific proof that fluorescent 
orange, red ait yellow (in that order ) 
are the safest clothing colors afield. 
Another three-year study has clearly 
shown that the traditional red is not 
the safest color, popular opinion to 
the contrary. 

Eye physicians deplore the fact that 
too many nimrods remove their glasses 
while hunting because the spectacles 
tend to steam up. Certainly this is an 
inconvenience, but only a slight one 
compared to what might happen if 
hunters who need them do not wear 
their glasses. And the problem of 
fogged panies can be virtually elimi- 
nated. There is a plastic lens available 
that does not steam as easily as regular 

lass lenses; there are also coated 
enses which are less likely to steam. 
These two lenses—the plastic or the 
coated — generally come under the 
heading of safety glasses. Although 
purchase of either involves an extra 
expense, it really is a good idea to in- 
vest in them for your own protection 
as well as the protection of others. 
Experienced trap and skeet shooters 
use shooting glasses an an aid and 
safety factor in their sport, whether 
or not they require eye correction. 

The Better Vision Institute reports 
that green lenses usually give the best 
glare protection. Yellow lenses, ac- 
cording to the Institute, cut haze and 
sharpen between the target and the 
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background, although they do not re- 
duce glare. 

Any spectacle lenses can be coated 
so they will cut down reflections and 
some glare. If you desire a special 
pair of glasses to use only when shoot- 
ing, you might have the optical cen- 
ters of the lenses (which provide the 
most accurate seeing) placed in the 
upper left if you are a right-handed 
shooter, or the upper right corners of 
your lenses if you are left-handed. If 
you use bifocals while hunting, you 
probably will get the best results if 
so near-point segments are set very 
ow. 

What kinds of eye injuries might 
occur while hunting which don’t occur 
ordinarily? For one thing, while trav- 
eling to your hunting camp, your car 
might break down. You may attempt 
minor repairs. Two rather frequent 
and almost equally dangerous injuries 
are getting battery acid or brake fluid 
in the eye. The most important thing 
to remember if this happens is to wash 


BE SURE your vision is near perfect be- 
fore hunting Penn‘’s woods and fields. If 
you usually wear glasses, wear them at all 
times while hunting. And in order to make 
doubly sure of your target before you fire, 
use binoculars or a telescopic sight on 
your rifle. 













the eye thoroughly with clean water 
and get to a physician as soon as 
possible. 

Perhaps. the most common hunting 
accident is getting dirt in the eyes. 
For the most part, an accident of this 
type is generally more painful than 
serious. Again, the best emergency 
treatment is to wash the eye thor- 
oughly. Many times you can wash the 
dirt from your eye but if the eye is 
not cleansed, see a physician rather 
than agitate it further. : 

Another common eye accident, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania because of our 
heavy undergrowth of mountain laurel 
and other brush, is the eye being 
scratched by a twig. This type of in- 
jury can be extremely painful and the 
best you can possibly hope to do is to 
relieve the pain until you receive pro- 
fessional treatment. This may be ac- 
complished by applying a cold com- 
press. Extreme care should be exer- 
cised here to see that the compact is 


clean. Snow held over a clean hand- 
kerchief is advised. 

The most severe eye injury which 
can occur while hunting is a pellet be- 
coming lodged in the eye. The patient 
in this case should be kept as quiet as 
possible. Another important ‘point is 
to keep the eye stationary. This may 
be accomplished by applying a dress- 
ing with mild pressure. If possible, the 
victim should he carried from the ac- 
cident scene with a minimum of jarring. 

Dr. Parker emphasizes that good 
vision depends on a rested nervous 
system. He points out that loss of 
Sera extreme fatigue, illness and tak- 
ing certain drugs will affect your nor- 
mal field of vision. So be sure to be in 
top shape and get plenty of rest be- 
fore any hunting trip. Any nimrod 
who has stayed up most of the night 
playing poker and then missed his 
chance at a big buck the next day 
because of fatigue knows the value of 
this advice! 








THE BEST $3 BILL IN THE WORLD 


With countless hunters discouraged by reports of a sharp decline in ducks 
during the past two years, Federal duck stamp sales have fallen off at least 30 
per cent. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's new wetlands acquisition pro- 
gram is being hamstrung before it even gets underway. A recent law raised the 
cost of the duck stamp from $2 to $3 and earmarked all net receipts of this 
revenue for the purchase of wetlands in the National Waterfowl Refuge Sys- 
tem. Admittedly, these funds cannot be used to purchase areas in the vital 
Canadian “duck factory.” But they will be used to buy dwindling U. S. wet- 
lands that could soon be lost forever. At a time when waterfowl desperately 
needs habitat, and when Federal agencies are empowered to buy such habitat, 
the true sportsmen have bought duck stamps whether they hunted or not. But 
nearly half a million shooters—and their $1,500,000—were missing last year 
when they were needed most. So this year—invest $3 in a duck stamp, no 
matter how much time you plan to spend in harvesting ducks and geese. It’s 
your best insurance policy for the future of your sport. 





NEW POCKET GUIDE TO PENNSYLVANIA HUNTING 


Each person who purchases a 1960 Pennsylvania hunting license will receive 
with it a new folder, “Pocket Guide to Pennsylvania Hunting and Trapping.” 
Similar to the “Digest” issued for many years, the 1960 publication contains 
the same information of interest to sportsmen but the style, size and format 
have been modernized. It is designed to answer most questions about hunting 
and trapping in the Commonwealth, firearms regulations, bow and arrow 
hunting, use of dogs, open seasons on native game and furbearers and many 
other subjects of interest to outdoorsmen. 
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Pennsylvania Conifers 


1. The wood of what tree is used in 
making lead pencils? 

2. What is Pennsylvania’s state 
treeP 

3. What conifer sheds all its needles 
in the fall? 

4. Which has the largest cones—the 
hemlock, tamarack, or Norway 
spruce? 

5. What is another name for the 


white cedar? 

6. Is the resin that exudes from 
blisters on the trunk of the bal- 
sam fir of any commercial value? 

7. Is the Norway spruce a native 
tree of Pennsylvania? 

8. The black spruce prefers the 
well-drained soil of our up-state 
mountainsides. True or false? 


TS NOT a bad idea to know 
your conifers. I once met a fellow 
from New York State who had walked 
nearly two miles out of his way be- 


_ cause his Pennsylvania-bred hunting 


companion didn’t know one evergreen 
from another. As he explained it to 
me, his buddy arranged to meet him 
for lunch at the first big spruce tree 
along the Game Lands road, but he’d 
walked for an hour and hadn't seen 
any such tree. When I suggested that 
his friend probably meant hemlock, 
rather than “spruce,” he retraced his 
steps. Sure enough, there was his 
pardner sitting beneath a hemlock 
tree, surrounded by waxed paper and 
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candy bar wrappers, contentedly pol- 
ishing off the last swig of li 

A knowledge of conifers has other 

rewarding aspects. One chap I know 
prow carried home a symmetrical 
ittle Christmas tree that he had 
bought in the mistaken belief that it 
was one of the balsam fir trees a friend 
had recommended so highly. A full 
week before Christmas someone 
slammed the front door and half the 
needles fell off. Two days later nothing 
but tinsel and balls remained on the 
bare branches. His beautiful “fir” tree 
happened to be a spruce that was 
odie freshly cut, properly stored, 
nor treated to retain its leaves. Balsam 
firs can stand that sort of treatment; 
spruces cannot, he learned. In all fair- 
ness to tree dealers with a large in- 
ventory of spruces, I hasten to add 
that a properly handled spruce makes 
an attractive and entirely satisfactory 
tree. 

Outdoorsmen who couldn’t select a 
Christmas tree to suit their wives any- 
how, will still find some gratification 
in learning to know the conifers. If 
they enjoy snooping around the fields 
and forests in the first place it’s acinch 
they want to learn more about the 
things they see, and learning to know 
the trees is an important step in under- 
standing what goes on in the out-of- 
doors, and why. 

At the outset, it should be explained 
that conifers are cone-bearing trees or 
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shrubs, such as pines, hemlocks, 
spruces, etc. As will be seen, not all 
conifers are “evergreens.” In an earlier 
issue of GAME NEWS our nine species 
of pines were described. The remain- 
der of the conifers — the spruces, 
cedars, tamarack, hemlock, and fir — 
appear in this article. 

Pines can be identified at once by 
their needles, which grow in tight 
bundles of two to five encased at the 
base in a sheath. The leaves of other 
conifers are either scale-like, or are 
needle-shaped and attached singly to 
the twig. One apparent exception is 
the tamarack, which bears tufts of 
numerous needles growing from stubby 
branchlets. These needles are not en- 
closed in a sheath at the base. 

The cones of these trees are, for the 
most part, rather small and composed 
of thin scales. None bear the heavy, 
spurred cones commonly associated 
with the pines. 

Some of these conifers are common 
natives of southeastern Pennsylvania, 
while others have been introduced 
there. Most of them, however, are 
found in the wild state chiefly in the 
mountainous areas of our northern 
counties. Seeking them out makes an 
ideal project for a Sunday afternoon 
- hunting camp. Here’s what to look 
or: 


1. Tamarack — Also known as 
larch, or hackmatack, this tree is the 
only conifer in Pennsylvania that sheds 
all its needles each fall. It seldom at- 
tains great size, and is confied chiefly 
to the bogs of our northernmost 
counties. 

In spring and summer the tree has 
a loose, feathery look, its rather 
straight limbs terminating in long 
twigs that curve gracefully, but hap- 
hazardly, in all frections The light 
green needles are narrow and very 
soft. Although growing in tufts from 
button-like twigs they are not encased 
in a sheath like those of the pines. 
The tamarack is unmistakable in au- 
tumn when the needles turn yellow. 
In winter the bare branches studded 
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with stubby projections at once iden- 
tify it. The thin-scaled cones are about 
% inch long. 


2. Northern White Cedar — The 
leaves of the cedars are scale-like 
rather than needle-shaped. Those of 
the white cedar, or arborvitae, are 
light yellowish-green in color, and 
tightly cloak the fan-like arrangement 
of flattened branchlets. The slender, 
erect cones are one-half inch long. 
Usually reddish-brown, the bark char- 
acteristically separates into stringy 
strips. 

While the white cedar probably 
does not exist in Pennsylvania as a 
native tree, it has been widely planted 
as an ornamental and is often en- 
countered by the outdoorsman. Penn- 
sylvanians traveling in New England 
and Canada will find it quite common 
on the lake shores of those northern 
localities. 

A similar tree, the Atlantic white 
cedar, has been reported from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Its bluish-green 
leaves are smaller than the northern 
white cedar, and its branchlets more 
or less round, instead of flattened. The 
cones are roughly spherical, % inch 
in diameter. 


3. Red Cedar — Like the white 
cedar, the red cedar also has scale-like 
leaves, but the latter are arranged so 
as to give the branchlets a square, 
rather than a flattened cross-section. 
In addition, it also bears awl-shaped 
needles; particularly on young trees. 
Leaves of both types are dark bluish- 
green in color. The fruit is a fleshy 
cone that resembles a small blue or 
’ white berry. 

In eastern and southeastern Penn- 
sylvania the red cedar is quite com- 
mon along country lanes and scattered 
about abandoned fields. Few trees are 
more easily identified at a distance 
than this one, with its dense, dark 
green crown and pale reddish brown 
trunk. For that matter, even folks who 
don’t know a cedar from a maple 
readily recognize its wood as the 
aromatic s of which cedar chests, 
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cedar-lined closets, and lead pencils 
are made. 


4. Hemlock — Few, if any, more 
beautiful trees could have been se- 
lected as Pennsylvania's state tree than 
the stately hemlock. It is a large tree, 
sometimes attaining a height of one 
hundred feet. In dense stands it ac- 
quires a long, clean trunk and small 
crown, but in more open forests the 
lower branches of its lacy, pyramidal 
crown sweep the ground. 

The blunt-tipped needles are flat, 
with two whitish lines on the under- 
side, and most of them are arranged 
in two lateral rows. They are attached 
to the twigs by short stalks, and dead 
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twigs from which the needles have 
dropped are rough with these per- 
sistent leaf stalks. The cones are usu- 
ally % inch or less in length. The bark 
is dark, often reddish, and usually 
separated into ridges or “straps.” 

The hemlock has always ae a 
major source of tanbark. Its wood is 
of poor quality, but is used for rough 
lumber and the like. The hemlock calls 

ractically all of Pennsylvania home, 
but it is more common in the northern 
mountains. 


5. Balsam Fir—The balsam fir tree 
can be distinguished at a glance by its 
extremely acute, spire-like crown. It is 
not a common tree in Pennsylvania, 
but is confined chiefly to the swamp 
areas of our mountainous northern 
counties. 

The needles of the balsam fir, like 
those of the hemlock, are flat, blunt- 
tipped, and striped with two whitish 
lines on the underside. Unlike those 
of the hemlock, they are stalkless and 
fastened directly to the twigs. The 
latter are rather smooth when the 
leaves are shed. On young trees and 
the lower branches of older trees, the 
needles seem to grow horizontally 
from the two sides of the twig, but on 
others curve upward and are scattered 
all over the upper side of the 
branches. 

The erect cones are several inches 
long, covered with green to purple 
scales that drop off on maturing, leav- 
ing an upright central stem attached 
to the branch. 

The bark is smooth, except for hori- 
zontal blisters that exude a fragrant 
resin. “Canadian balsam,” a cement 
used between glass surfaces in optical 
instruments, is made from this sub- 
stance. 


6. Red Spruce—Of the two spruces 
native to Pennsylvania, this species is 
the larger. Like other spruces it has 
four-sided needles that grow from all 
sides of the twigs. Sharply pointed 
and dark yellowish green in color, 
they generally exc 7/16 inch in 
length. The cones are usually an inch 
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or more in length and are composed 
of reddish scales with rather smooth 
edges. They hang down in true spruce 
fashion. 

Open grown trees assume a some- 
what ragged, agp form, rarely 
becoming as slender and pointed as 
the balsam fir. The bark is brown and 
flaky. In Pennsylvania the red spruce 
is found chiefly in the higher country 
of the northeastern and northcentral 
counties. 


7. Black Spruce — Although a 
somewhat smaller tree, the black 
spruce closely resembles its relative, 
the red spruce. The chief distinguish- 
ing characteristics are its blunt, shorter 
needles (usually 7/16 inch or less) 
and different cones. The latter have 
grayish brown scales with serrated or 
ragged edges, and average smaller 
than those of the red spruce. The bark 
is sooty brown and somewhat scaly. 

Unlike the red spruce, which grows 
in drier situations, the black spruce 
prefers swamps and bogs. Otherwise, 


8. Norway Spruce — This Old 
World tree has been widely planted 
in Pennsylvania, and magnificent 7 se 
imens can be seen in the yards of farm 
houses in many parts of the state. 
Mature trees can generally be dis- 
tinguished by their impressive propor- 
tions and by the pendent branchlets 
descending from the limbs. 

The needles average longer than 
those of our native spruces, and the 
drooping cones reach a length of six 
or seven inches. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
. Red cedar. 

. The hemlock. 

. The tamarack, or larch. 

. Norway spruce. 

. Arborvitae. 


. Yes. It is used in medicine and 
as an optical cement. 


7. No. The Norway pine is a native 
tree, but not the Norway spruce. 


8. False. It grows chiefly in boggy 
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the ranges of both species are similar. places. 





PITTSBURGH SCIENTISTS TO STUDY ANTLERED DOE DEER 


Pennsylvania deer hunters are asked to help Pittsburgh scientists in procur- 
ing antlered doe deer. Female deer of this kind are so exceedingly rare—about 
1 in 2,500 to 3,000—that the only opportunity for a scientist to see more than 
one such animal in a lifetime is by the cooperation of a vast number of hunters. 
Bucks, .whose antlers have not been polished, but are still in the velvet, are 
also of interest. 


Dr. John C. Donaldson of the University of Pittsburgh Medical School, and 
Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt of Carnegie Museum, are anxious to obtain additional 


pee of such animals for study. They are interested in determining why 


ese freaks occur and the possible relationship to human abnormalities. 


Thanks to the cooperation of hunters and game protectors, twelve specimens 
were examined in 1958 and in 1959 we had reports of 17 such animals. It is to 
be hoped that this year may prove to be another successful season. 


If any hunter should kill a doe with antlers, no matter how small, or a buck 
with antlers in the velvet, he is asked to phone, collect, Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt 
at Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., MAyflower 1-7300. Dr. Doutt asks to be 
permitted to examine the specimen before it is dressed out, if possible. How- 
ever, if the hunter prefers to hog dress his deer immediately, the entrails 
should be kept cold (preferably frozen) and protected from damage by dogs 
or wild animals until the specimen can be examined. 
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Can Be a Wikdfowler’s Paradise... 
Try the Pothole Country 






















For Ducks 


By Jim Hayes 


NLY a duck would understand 
when I say it was a beautiful 
morning. It was raining, snowing, and 
sleeting, all three at once, and a gusty 
wind was whipping the gunk sidewise 
into my left ear. 

Bill and I were standing in ice 
water up to our knees. And there was 
this leak in my boot. I was shippin 
enough water to flood half of Ho land. 
and shivering so hard I was making 
waves. 

Ah, but it was a lovely morning! 
You see, the northern ducks were in. 
Peering through the sleet we could see 
them coming over low and fast, wings 
scraping the bottom of fast-moving 
dark clouds. 
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These* were the big ducks we'd 
dreamed about—blacks, mallards and 
scaups, with occasional canvasbacks, 
intails, and redheads —all hurtling 
own out of Canada and from the 
North Pole, too, for all I know. 


We were in our makeshift blind. 
The decoys were on the beaver dam 
in front of us. So Bill got out the caller 
and went: “Quack, quack, quack!” 
Which, translated, means: “Come on 
down, fellows, the water’s fine!” 


And they did. But not the ones we 
were expecting. Bill was quacking at 
a formation of bluebills crossing south 
of our beaver dam when a flight of 
black ducks came whistling in from 
downwind of us. Wings set, feet 

ised, they were in among the deeks 

fore we Bes what was happening. 


This was in late-November, on a 
day when we would ordinarily have 
been tromping the cornfields for ring- 
necks. But the weatherman had can- 
celled us out, and it was either ducks 
or two-handed canasta. So we got up 
before daybreak, tossed out our de- 
coys, and sat back to see what dawn 
might bring. 

We knew we were in the right 

lace. Bill's farm with its six-acre 
act dam is in the low-lying bottom- 
lands near French Creek, just east of 
Cambridge Springs in Crawford 
County. Draw a circle with a 25-mile 
radius, put Cambridge Springs in the 
middle, and you have a map of 
Duckland, Pennsylvania. Within this 
area you find creeks, streams, brooks, 
marshes, swamps, bogs, sloughs, bea- 
ver dams, farm ponds, mill ponds, pot- 
holes, and even a few discarded bath- 
tubs. 

It is surrounded by duck water on 
every side. Lake Erie has ducks, Con- 
neaut has ducks, and Pymatuning has 
more ducks than you can shake a 
pump-gun at. You have Conneaut 
Lake in the north, Canadohta and 
Clear Lakes in the east, and Sandy 
and Sugar Lakes to the south. 


All these lakes, marshes, ponds, and 
beaver dams add up to two things. For 
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local ducks they mean places to nest 
and raise families. For incoming north- 
ern ducks they are places to feed and 
wash cloud-dust off tired web-feet. 


As elsewhere, the duck hunting in 
northwest Pennsylvania is pretty much 
a two-part deal. In early season you 
get a lot of shooting at local ducks 
until these birds clear out. Then you 
wait for the migrating northern ducks 
to come in. And if you hit it lucky— 
real lucky—you get the kind of shoot- 
ing Bill and I were having that morn- 
ing on his beaver dam. 

Anyway, as I was saying, this flight 
of black ducks came in so fast they 
caught us flat-footed. They were 
splashing among the decoys before we 
could flick our gun safeties off. So we 
jumped from behind the blind, the 
ducks bounced off, and we busted 
them on the rise. I swung on a duck. 
Our 12-guages roared in unison. The 
duck staggered, cartwheeled, and— 
splash! Simultaneously, we yelled: 
“Got ’im!” We had both zeroed in on 
the same bird. 

But it didn’t matter. Not the way 
they were flying that day. I remem- 
ber Bill swinging on a high passing 
drake mallard. A puff of feathers 
drifted behind the first shot. Then Bill 
caught him dead-center with the full- 
choke barrel, and—splash! again. 


Yes sir, it was quite a day. Because 
in our neck of the woods, figuring on 
that kind of shooting on northern 
ducks is like making up an August 
weather report in January. If you pre- 
dict a drought, you get a flood. And if 
you forecast rain, you couldn't find a 
cloud if you sent the entire Air Force 
out looking for one. 

To really burn shells on northern 
birds takes perfect timing, the most 
miserable weather you can think of 
... and being in the right place at the 
right time doesn’t hurt a bit. 

There is no question about north- 
west Pennsylvania being the “right 
place.” It is squarely on the state’s 
No. 1 duck flyway. A flyway is a vague 
expression we hunters use to indicate 
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New Soarre— 


the routes followed by southbound 
ducks when the migration is on. 

To explain that, Pennsylvania is on 
the Atlantic flyway. It also gets some 
easterly swinging birds of the Missis- 
sippi flyway. But it’s the Atlantic fly- 
way that concerns us here. This At- 
lantic flyway is one of the continent's 
four principal duck migration routes. 

Within the Atlantic flyway we have 
three major flightlanes which the 
ducks travel on their way south. One 
of them follows the Atlantic seaboard 
and has a spillover into our Delaware 
watershed. The other two come down 
out of Canada to merge over the 
Great Lakes. 


All three of these flightlanes lead 
to the same place: Chesapeake Bay. 
This bay is the duck winter resort. It’s 
also a refueling station for ducks pour- 
ing as far south as Florida and the 
West Indies. 

In eastern and northcentral Pennsy]- 
vania, hunters depend on ducks work- 
ing down from Georgian Bay, Lake 
Ontario, and fringe birds from. the 
coastal flightlane. The coastal flight- 
lane begins at Ellesmere Island, above 
the Arctic Circle. Its heavy traffic 
comes off the coast of Greenland. The 
ducks funnel through the Straits of 
Belle Isle, spread their wings over the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, tight-pack 
through the Bay of Fundy, and follow 
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the coastline to Chesapeake and points 
south. 

In northwest Pennsylvania we get 
ducks from the two flightlanes that 
come down out of Canada to merge 
over the Great Lakes. 

One of these lanes gathers its duck 
traffic from the tundra and marshes of 
northcentral Canada. Starting from 
the Beaufort Sea, above the Arctic 
Circle, it picks up ducks from the 
Great Bear and Great Slave Lake 
regions. And it gathers more traffic— 
pintails, blacks, and mallards—off the 
west rim of Hudson Bay. 

The other flightlane, a bit farther 
east, is used by ducks swinging south 
across the Fox Basin rim of Baffin Is- 
land. It picks up birds from the nest- 
ing areas of Ungava Bay and Hudson 
Bay eastshore. 

Over the Great Lakes these two 
flightlanes merge into a single flyway. 
There massed V-formations of ducks 
pass over Lake Erie in a bee-line for 
Chesapeake. Leaving Lake Erie, the 
ducks pour into Pennsylvania in split- 
formation. Some of them fly over 
northwest Pennsylvania and cut across 
the state on a donc heading for the 
bay. These ducks help sell a lot of 
shotgun shells. 

Other ducks, however, taking off 
from the western end of Lake Erie 
swing south across the corner of south- 
west Pennsylvania, bypassing our 
northwest shooting grounds. Because 
of this south-cutting bit we are by- 
passed by more ducks than I like to 
even think about. But we also catch 
a lot of northern birds passing direct] 
over. And, we have plenty of motel- 
stop water for them to cool their feet 
in. Not all the ducks take advantage 
of our hospitality. But many do. 

If he sets his mind to it a duck can 
buy a ticket on a flight leaving from 
pf Erie and never stop until he 
lowers his landing gear over the Rap- 
pahannock River mouth in Chesa- 
_ Bay. Whether or not he stops 
or lunch depends on weather, frame- 
of-mind, and how fast he wants to get 
to Chesapeake. 
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Unfortunately, a duck’s frame-of- 
mind is not a thing you can make 
book on. That applies to how, when, 
and where they may travel. For ex- 
ame, no duck season is complete 
without its stories of “big storms” in 
the north country. This is supposed to 
mean that umpteen zillion ducks will 
run you right out of your duck blind 
within 24 hours. Somehow it doesn’t 
always pan out just that way. 

Ducks love miserable weather. Un- 
less they get caught in a freeze-up, or 
the storm coincides with their Chesa- 
peake reservations, you can’t count 
too much on wind and snowflakes to 
move them out. It’s more a matter of 
timing. 

Usually you can expect the really 
big waves of V-formations to be strung 
out across our Pennsylvania skies in 
mid-November. The peak of the mi- 
gration, involving perhaps 50 per cent 
of the total duck population, may pass 
over in a five-day period. By the end 


of the last week in December the last- 


of the stragglers are limping through. 

If the weather is good, which means 
rain, snow, sleet, clouds and wind, 
you find migrating ducks on the move 
in the daytime. If the daytime weather 
is bad, which means clear, calm, sunny 
skies, they do their long-haul flying 
at night. Because of this night flying 
a lot of ducks make it over Penn's 
Woods without having so much as a 
single pellet of No. 4 shot flung at 
them. — 

Not all of the ducks make it to 
Chesapeake . . . and I’m not neces- 


. sarily referring to those that end up 


garnished with rice and savory sauce. 
Among ducks of the Atlantic flyway 
anybody who is really anybody goes 
to Chesapeake for the winter. But 
there are always a bunch of ducks 
with tired blood or who prefer to 
think for themselves. You find a lot of 
these ducks, mallards and blacks, eat- 
ing Christmas dinner along the Sus- 
quehanna bottoms. 


But to fet back to Cambridge 
Springs and the pothole country. In 
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addition to in-season weather there 
are two factors which may affect early 
season shooting on local ducks. One is 
too little water, and one is too much 
water. Both are bad. 


In a drought year, water levels in 
the beaver dams, sloughs and creeks 
may fall too low to attract ducks. So 
the birds stick to the larger bodies of 
water and do less wide-range flying. 


Conversely, in a very wet year, the 
low-lying bottomlands pool and 

uddle with so much water that the 

unters can’t cover it all. The ducks 
can sit down most anywhere. And 
since the hunters can’t cover all the 
water, they stay grounded. 


By mid-November when the big 
migration flights are pushing through, 
the water situation has usually re- 
solved itself. But here again there is a 
hitch. For many hunters the duck sea- 
son ends when small game season be- 
gins. On many a mid-November day 
there are scads of northern ducks rest- 
ing on the water. But it takes hunters 
to put them up, and more hunters to 
keep them up. And where are the 
hunters? They are traipsing around a 
briar patch looking for a rabbit. 


This is a situation that only the 
weatherman and decoys can remedy. 
It takes real duck weather, rain and 
wind, to put these birds in a flying 
mood. It takes cloud cover to keep 
them low. And it takes decoys and ex- 
pert calling to lure them to within 
shotgun range. 
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Fury in Fine Fur... 





Mad Mister Mink 


By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


T’S BEEN said that the mink has a 

very even temper — he’s always 
mad. And there is more truth than 
quip in the claim, for Mr. Mink’s dis- 
position operates on a short track 
where key shuttle points are dead-pan 
boldness at one end and rocketin 
rage at the other. In between are a 
sorts of mean-temperament attitudes: 
implacable savagery, aggressive im- 
pudence, truculent haughtiness, cal- 
culating pretenses, etc. 

The bloodthirsty habits and merci- 
less determination of the mink are 
perhaps matched only by the wicked 
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ways of his smaller cousin, the weasel. 
But scoundrel or not, womenfolk have 
long kept Sir Mink on a pedestal—or 
is it a throne? His pelt, which must 
ery itself by 60 to 80 for a mink 
coat, has created many a starry-eyed 
dream of fashion elegance and social 
prestige — to the wry billing of $2,500 
to $20,000 per coat. 

About 3,000,000 mink pelts go into 
garments in this country every year. 
A staggering eighty-five to ninety per 
cent of these come from ranch mink, 
with their dazzling assortment of mu- 
tation colors—sapphire, pastel, pearl, 
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buff, silverblu, white, topaz, lavender, 
etc. Before World War II, wild mink 
provided most of the fur industry’s 
need for pelts. But a mushrooming 
demand for the exciting and unique 
colors of painstakingly bred ranch 
mink has been a prime factor in cut- 
ting the sale of wild mink pelts to 
roughly 300,000 annually. While it is 
true that unusual mink colors origi- 
nated largely in wild specimens which 
provided foundation stock for today’s 
most sought after true-breeding ranch 
mutations, the extreme scarcity of such 
color types in the wild is almost un- 
believable and could never be de- 
nded + poe to supply even a small 
action of market needs. 


Although this biographical review 
of the mink must exclude lengthy 
coverage of those man hopefully pro- 
duces and holds in confinement, it is 
interesting to note that the captive 
mink is just about as ill-tempered as 
his wild brethren. Even after gener- 
ations of breeding in captivity, and 
despite the gentle care and quietin 
manners of his owner, the ranch min 
will trade tempting food any time for 
a good opportunity to seize the hand 
that has brought his meal. He can bite 
completely through a human finger and 
is a stubborn hanger-on. He doesn’t 
believe in issuing a warning snap, as 
many animals do, but with each lunge 
goes all-out to do his darndest. He has 
an appalling lack of gratitude, perhaps 
because instinct somehow has warned 
him that, aside from his pelt, man- 
kind has absolutely no concern for his 
welfare. 


If taken while their eyes are still 
closed, preferably within a day or so 
after birth, and raised by hand (milk 
usually fed by medicine dropper) the 
mink may grow up to be docile enough 
to pet. But if the ae mink is allowed 
to associate with its mother even 
briefly, look out for trouble. Just how 
she communicates with and influences 
the youngster is not known, but very 
quickly it will begin to show signs of 
natural wildness. This transformation, 
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if -time association with the 
mother continues, will rapidly develop 
into a complete, vicious loathing of 
everything carrying human scent. In 
short, under normal circumstances, 
and where man’s interference with the 
mink’s family life has been absent, 
there is no such thing as a thoroughly 
tame mink. And even those reared 
completely without association with 
the mother may decide to turn hy 08 
with little or no provocation. In a few 
cases the so-called tame mink has 
proved of value as a ratter. But where 
the opportunity presented itself he 
also set up his private slaughter shop 
in the henhouse. Said one owner of a 
“tame” mink: “When the little hellion 
has done wrong he will stand for no 
correction. At the slightest hint of ap- 


MULTIPLY A MINK by 60 to 80 for a mink 
coat in order to create a starry-eyed dream 
of fashion worth $2,500 to $20,000 per coat. 
About three million mink pelts go into gar- 
ments in this country every year. 
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MENU FOR MINK includes frogs, fish, rabbits, rats, water snakes and mussels. But if he 
had his choice, he probably would prefer muskrat or poultry, with mice and eggs for dessert. 


proaching punishment he turns rebel 
and will deposit little traces of his 
acrid scent to show how aroused he is. 
Unlike the skunk he cannot actually 
throw his evil smell, but he can release 
it effectively and to many it is as 
sickening as the odor of any pole- 
sy 

So much for the disposition of that 
fierce little creature who bears the 
scientific name, Mustela vison. Now 
let’s have a look at his anatomy and 
his habits; his unshakable character- 
istics and his skills; his love affairs and 
his favorite menus; his intelligence, 
distribution, etc. 

It is true that the mink travels on 
very short legs, but how he can travel! 
His motion is easy, rhythmic, tireless. 
He can cover the ground rapidly in a 
hump-backed series of bounds, but 
his favorite pace is a steady lope. Even 
in snow he makes good time. Tonight 
may find him near a certain lake. 
Twenty-four hours later, having trav- 
eled night and day, he may have put 
more than twenty miles behind him. 
This becomes even more remarkable 
as a feat of endurance when we con- 
sider that energy for such lengthy 
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journeys is generated and packaged 
in a furry little high-keyed dynamo 
that usually doesn’t weigh much more 
than two pounds! 


Every mink is endowed with cer- 
tain amphibious capabilities. Unlike 
his relative, the weasel, he is even 
equipped with partially webbed toes. 
In pursuit of a speedy trout, even in 
fairly deep water, the animal very 
often scores a quick kill. Only his big 
cousin, the otter, can do the job faster 
and better. But, since the mink com- 
bines land and water hunting more 
than any other animal, he’s equally at 
home searching dense thickets, fertile 
bottomland, or the rocky briar patches 
of wind-swept ridges. He can climb 
a tcee, smirk at temperature readings 
far below the zero mark, go without 
food for days if he has to, and match 
wits with some of the best trappers in 
the business. 


When suddenly alarmed, Mr. Mink 
may rise up like a woodchuck, the 
better to view the surroundings—not 
that it really matters to him what the 
enemy’s dimensions may be if worst 
comes to worst and an encounter can- 
not be avoided. When cornered, he’d 
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bite an elephant just as quickly as he 
would a shrew! Edwin L. Moseley, in 
his “Our Wild Animals,” tells of the 
time when two of his oe weigh- 
ing 18 pounds; the other 15— were 
soundly whipped on mirror-smooth 
lake ice in a single whirlwind encoun- 
ter with a large male mink. 

February is mate-hunting time for 
the he-mink. During the mating sea- 
son travel is sharply stepped up, and 
the “he’s” can be pacbaint on to have 
extra chips on their shoulders. This 
spirit of domination brings about vi- 
cious fights among a great many of 
Mrs. Mink’s suitors. Very often a con- 
test ends in loss of life for one of the 
nt ae or fay saeag vcs de- 

nding upon the of wound in- 

icted. One endeteee and author 
who observed two big male minks 
fighting some years ago had this to 
say of the conflict: “Sometimes the 
sleek contestants would stop for a 
short rest, standing off and snarling at 
each other, their little eyes like coals 
of fire. Then they'd go at it again with 
real ginger, ra open, backs arched, 
necks stretched forward. They re- 
sembled miniature tigers looking for 
an opening to spring. Quicker than 


MINK SKULL illustrates the equipment 


killing job. Note the sharp incisors and the 


the eye could follow, then, they'd 
catapult themselves into a whirling 
brown cartwheel. They fought to the 
edge of a steep bank and fell ten feet 
straight down into the icy waters of a 
mountain stream. But they kept right 
on fighting, churning the water and 
going with the current. I’ve often won- 
dered which one came out best. . . .” 

After a while the ritual-like chal- 
lenging and fighting among the males 
subsides and lively attention is given 
to multiplying the clan. But there’s no 
fancy or affectionate courting when 
mink meets mink. They satisfy their 
natural urges with the same forceful 
drive which characterizes all other as- 
pects of their existence. Once the mat- 
ing season is over, the males again 
return to an environment of crafty soli- 
tude. For papa mink just doesn’t be- 
lieve in hanging around to celebrate 
the arrival date of his offspring. But 
on occasion he may, in a moment of 
unpredictable cussedness, seek out 
and slaughter the very litter he has 
sired. 

Toward the end of the 42-day gesta- 
tion period — generally sometime in 
April or early May — the pregnant 
female starts to prepare for her brood. 


by nature to do an efficient, quick 
rful jawbone. Only a mink’s big cousin, 


powe 
the otter, can do a better job of pursuing and killing its prey. 
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She removes all old material from her 
nest and rebuilds it with soft grasses 
and leaves. Then she lines it with fur 
from her underbelly, frequently in- 
cluding a mixture of feathers and fur 

lucked from the victims of her local 
feeding forays. 

The Jo: youngsters are tiny, 
naked, blind, helpless. Their eyes re- 
main closed for five full weeks. At the 
end of this time the mother encour- 
ages her babies to taper off on de- 
mands for her milk by gradually in- 
troducing them to the solid food she 
has started to bring home—crayfish, 
insects, mice, etc. When they are about 
two months old, Mrs. Mink begins the 
schooling of her children in the vital 
skills of hunting and killing. They learn 
quickly, eagerly, and sometimes sor- 
rowfully. They are encouraged to 
fear no adversary, and to attack if 
the relative proportions are at all 
favorable. But size is sometimes a 


dreadfully deceiving thing — even 
when a whole litter of minks gang 


up on a young skunk or a junior 
porcupine. After such a shocking en- 
counter the young, pained and puzzled, 
march back to class to have another 


careful look at nature’s lesson book 
and a whimpering conference with 
their Ma. 

Perhaps there is no living creature 
that always stands ready and willing 
to defend its young with more fiery 
devotion than that shown by the 
mother mink. And that devotion is in 
full effect right down to the day the 
family breaks up to fend for itself. 
Usually the young remain with their 
mother throughout the summer and 
do not leave her to look out for them- 
selves until fall. If food is unusually 
plentiful and easy to obtain they may 
strike out on their own a bit sooner 
than usual. After the mother has fully 
separated from them, the brood, by 
habit, quarrel and fight among them- 
selves for several days and then 
grumpily begin the process of break- 
ing up, each to live his own solitary 
life. The females are full-grown at 
about ten months. the males at 16 to 
18 months. When mature, the female 
does not show the wanderlust urges of 
the male. As a general rule she tries 
to stick pretty close to her living quar- 
ters, but may, on occasion, lay claim 
to a fairly large hunting territory. If 


MINK TRAPPING takes a skill all its own. Before World War II, wild mink provided 
most of the fur industry’s need for pelts. But a growing demand for the exciting and 
unique colors of ranch-bred mink has been a large factor in cutting the sale of wild 
mink pelts to about 300,000 annually in this country. 
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medium size. .. . 


her hunting ground overlaps into that 
of a male he will fight her just as he 
would a he-mink, unless the breeding 


season happens to be in full swing. 


It is probably irksome to the mink 
if he has to dig his own burrow, but 
he can do it if he has to. When his 
own labor must be used for the job he 
wastes no energy by keeping the di- 
ameter of the tunnel to an efficient 
four inches or so. Ernest Thomson Se- 
ton tells of a trapper who found minks 
“living in self-fashioned burrows up to 
eight rods in length, on high ground, 
from which galleries extended to the 
edge of a pond.” Usually, however, 
Brer Mink prefers to appropriate the 
home of another animal, particularly 
the abode of the muskrat. Males like to 
keep “extra” dens on their range so 
they can take cover in case of severe 
storms or an unfathomable threat of 
danger. (The mink fears most what he 
cannot interpret or understand.) Dens 
many times go beyond a depth of 
three feet below the surface, may con- 
tain bony remnants of anything from 
a pileated woodpecker to a full-grown 
muskrat. A game protector in Woods 
County, Ohio, once told of finding a 
number of dead muskrats at the en- 
trance to a mink den. Four were so 
fresh and in such good condition that 
he was able to save their pelts. In an- 
other mink dwelling he found “dead 
rabbits and bobwhites.” He told, too, 
of finding 14 dead Norway rats in a 
corncrib—“all killed in one night and 
left untouched by a single sporting 
mink which turned out to be of only 


Speaking of size, the mink covers a 
broad scale. But a 17- to 20-inch body 
length is about average for the wild 
mink. His moderately bushy tail ac- 
counts for an additional eight or nine 
inches. Weightwise, he’s in the 2-3 
pound class. Among the dozens of 
minks trapped by my father, Martin 
L. Savage—whom I feel privileged to 
impartially say is the shrewdest tra 
per I’ve ever known—I can recall ps 
two or three minks of truly outitand> 
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MUSKRAT HOUSE makes a fine home for 
mink and they are quick to appropriate 
them whenever possible. Males like to keep 
extra dens on their range so they can take 
cover in case of severe storms. 


ing size. Those rare animals probably 
weighed in the aaighberhood of four 
pounds and crept awfully close to the 
overall length of 40 inches on the 
stretching board. And believe you me, 
my father deplored the very thought of 
trying to “over stretch” a pelt! 

If a mink had his “druthers” his 
choice in the food department prob- 
ably would be muskrat. But he might 
very well award an equal taste rating 
to poultry brains and entrails, or mice 
and birds’ eggs. He also goes with 

sto for chipmunks, crayfish, frogs, 
izards, rabbits, fish, rats, birds, etc. 
He enjoys an occasional water snake 
and, while mussels make fine eating, 
he resents the work it takes to shuck 
a meal. Despite his meanness, the 
animal is a tidy fellow who prefers 
clean surroundings. A polluted creek 
will send him scurrying and fussing to 
new surroundings, partly because he 
knows it cannot yield food, but also 
because he abhors the smell of some 
of man’s sorry debacles in stream 
management. 

So goes the profile of the mink. He 
is, to be sure, a continental knave. But 
he is also an able, competitive warrior. 
If for no other reason, perhaps his 
fierce determination to survive gives 
him certain valid rights to continuing 
occupancy of his wild haunts. At any 
rate, since he’s at once a little Lucifer 
and an economic plum, let’s join 
Milady in wishing him a fair share of 
hale days. 
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Beware the Bears 


FOREST COUNTY—On September 
16 I received a call about bear dam- 
age to a cornfield and after investi- 
gating I set a live-trap for the bear. 
The next morning I parked my car at 
one end of the cornfield and started 
down the edge of the cornfield to 
check the trap. I was only about 100 
yards from the trap, though it was 
still out of my sight, when I saw a 
movement in the edge of the woods 
and a nice bear of approximately 200 
pounds walked into the cornfield about 
60 yards from me and helped himself 
to some corn. Then he walked toward 
me and was only about 30 to 40 yards 
away when he saw me. He stopped 
and watched very intently for a min- 
ute. I decided to scare him out of the 
field so I fired my revolver in the air 
and yelled at him. He was in so much 
of a hurry to get out of there that he 
ran into an old barbed wire fence and 
really had a hard time getting over it. 
Finally he made it over the fence and 
disappeared into the woods. When I 
got to the trap the door was down and 
in the trap was another bear. After 
transferring and releasing the bear in 
the trap, I reset the trap in the same 
place. The next morning I had an- 
other bear. He either liked the bait or 
else he wanted to go the same place 
as his partner.—District Game Protec- 
tor Cecil E. Toombs, Jr., Tionesta. 






































Expensive Squirrel Stew 


JUNIATA COUNTY-A flair for the 
taste of 4 <9 potpie in September 


proved a little expensive for a Texas 
ipe-liner, working near East Water- 
ord in Juniata County. He went back 
in the mountains on September 25 and 
bagged his limit of gray squirrel. The 
following morning Fish Warden C. V. 
Long, Deputy John Bender and myself 
removed the six squirrels from his 
residence in East Waterford. At a 
Justice of the Peace hearing he was 
assessed $10 for each animal and $50 
for hunting without a nonresident 
hunting license. With costs the squirrel 
hunt cost $128. The hunter said he 
sure enjoyed his hunt, but not quite 
that much. — District Game Protector 
Robert Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Trimmed Toe Nails 


CLINTON COUNTY -— My uncle, 
Roscoe J. Stiles, Bangor, Pa., related 
this incident to me. While visiting a 
cabin near Cherry Springs in Potter 
County in August, this man noticed 
an apple tree that a bear had appar- 
ently visited, as the tree was clawed 
and had numerous broken branches. 
He noticed an object wedged in the 
crotch of this tree. When he climbed 
up for a closer look, he was surprised 
to find a fox trap with three bear toes 
in it. He assumed the bear had acci- 
dentally sprung the trap, wrenched it 
loose, the. by the time the bear 
wedged it in the apple tree it had cut 
through the toes enough to allow them 
to come off as the bear — to re- 
lease itself. The tag was still attached 
to this trap so the sportsman in this 
incident sent a postcard to the indi- 
vidual who owned the trap informing 
him where he could retrieve it at his 
convenience.—District Game Protector 
G. John Martin, Jersey Shore. 
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Shutter Bug 


POTTER COUNTY—While investi- 
gating a jack-lighting report along the 
Prouty Road near Costello the night 
of September 3, I noticed something 
quite unusual for that time of night. 
It was 3:30 a.m. and a car stopped at 
the edge of a field where I knew sev- 
eral deer had been feeding. A man 
got out of the car and into the back 
seat where he obtained something 
small and started down through the 
field toward the deer. I saw two 
flashes, then the man returned to the 
car. He went through this entire pro- 
cedure again (all this time he had his 
spotlight focused upon the. deer). 
Upon investigation, it was found the 
man had a 35mm camera. He claimed 
he does this sort of thing for a hobby, 
but did say that it wasn't usually that 
late. — District Game Protector H. 
Richard Curfman, Coudersport. 


- Following the Book 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On Wednes- 
day, September 7, 1960, a young lad 
called me on the phone and asked if 
he could get some fox pelts probated. 
I consented and within a few minutes 
he arrived. I noticed that he was the 
same boy that had brought a gray 
fox into my office previously. This time 
he had nine gray fox pelts with him. 
The boy, Mark Jugen, of Milnesville, 
who is about 14 years old told me 
how he learned to catch fox. “I sent 
for the Predator Trapping Book put 
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out by the Game Commission, bought 
scent and lure and then followed their 
instructions.” Needless to say, he must 
have followed his instructions well.— 
District Game Protector Robert W. 
Nolf, West Hazleton. 


Dump Drama 


TIOGA COUNTY — For the first 
three weeks of the month of September 
there was quite a show being held at 
the Blossburg dump, where from two 
to six bears put on a nightly perform- 
ance for all present. On several differ- 
ent nights I was present and counted 
from 30 to 50 cars there at one time. 
The bears would pass among the cars 
and people. Of course we had the 
small percentage of people who 
couldnt resist teasing the bears and 
throwing tin cans and stones at them. 
Just like any other entertainment— 
after receiving this treatment they 
seemed to move on to more favorable 
atmosphere.—District Game Protector 
Duane J. Moore, Mansfield. 


One for the Balcony 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY — There 
are many instances where wild ani- 
mals wander into the city to observe 
the bright lights. The most recent in 
Pittsburgh was when an opossum 
came to town and attempted to get 
into one of the well-known theaters. 
Needless to say, he created quite a 
commotion.—District Game Protector 
George T. Szilvasi, McKees Rocks. 
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4,446 and Monkey 


DAUPHIN COUNTY — Sportsmen 
and general public interest in Game 
Commission work and lands was evi- 
denced in the number of people that 
turned out to an open house tour of 
State Game Land 211 and 210 in 
Dauphin County. On Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1960, 1,098 cars carrying 4,446 
people and one monkey came, saw 
and enjoyed the outdoors on a thirty- 
mile tour of the Game Lands.—Land 
Manager Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


Archery Interest 


MERCER COUNTY — During the 
week of September 26 the Shenango 
Valley Archery Club of Sharon, Pa., 
put on a four-day Archery Clinic to 
instruct archers on the safest and best 
methods of handling and hunting with 
a bow and arrow. Also included was: 
Game Laws; lost hunter, reading wild- 
life signs and trailing wounded game; 
map and compass reading; and most 
of all sportsmanship. They had a good 
turnout every night and to accom- 

lish such a feat, in an interest to 
uture archery, the club mailed out 
over 800 letters to interested archers 
in and around the Shenango Valley 
area, to make the clinic a success. 
With an interest like this club has the 
mg of hunting and shooting with 

e bow and arrow will never go 
amiss.—District Game Protector Ar- 
thur T. Biondi, Mercer. 
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True Sportsmanship 


LANCASTER COUNTY — Last 
hunting season one of our Amish farm- 
ers was host to a few hunters from the 
Pittsburgh area. During the day one 
of the hunters found a wallet contain- 
ing quite a sum of money. Before leav- 
ing in the evening the hunter informed 
his host of the good luck he had and 
stated he would return it to the proper 
owner. A few days later the owner 
was found, made the trip to Pittsburgh 
and all his cash was returned. A re- 
ward was offered to the hunter but 
was not accepted. Honest sportsmen 
make many friends. — District Game 
Protector Wallace Woodring, Ephrata. 


Lure of the Wild 


PIKE COUNTY—Deputy Jay Lutz 
set some fox traps near his home. One 
set was located near a hunting camp 
and when the weekend came, he 
noted that the people had a dog with 
them. He did not want to catch the 
dog and he also did not want to take 
up the set so he found some old 1 x 8 
boards about 8 feet long nearby. He 
put both boards together covering the 
set trap that was buried about % inch 
underground in what is well known 
as a dirt hole set. Came Monday 
morning, the campers left so Jay went 
to put the set in working order. To 
his amazement, he found a nice ma- 
ture gray fox in the trap. Mr. Fox 
could not resist the powerful and at- 
tractive scent and had pulled the 
boards aside, then accidentally put 
his foot in the wrong place.—District 
Game Protector Albert J. Kriefski, 
Tafton. 
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Clean Streams—Better Hunting 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY — The 
majority of sportsmen remember Mont- 
gomery County as one of the better 
areas :* hunting migratory birds. As 
time passed, the ducks and geese left 
this area and never returned. It was 

lain to see the main reason for the 
Siena dais Schuylkill River and 
main streams were of such shape, 
caused by pollution, that all food and 
cover was destroyed. That is now in 
the past, and all due to cooperation of 
the Pennsylvania Health Department, 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission and 
Game Commission our streams are 
getting back to their natural shape. 
The fishermen are catching record 
bass and our hunters are elated over 
the reports of geese and ducks return- 
ing to Montgomery County. Recently 
on a check of the Schuylkill River, I 
counted 600 geese and 340 ducks. ( Re- 
member this is only a portion of the 
county.) Good hunting is the result 
of good food and cover—clean streams 
bring the food and cover which in 
turn bring on the birds. Thanks to the 
new “Clean Stream Program,” we are 
now beginning to give back to our 
sportsmen that fascinating guessing 
game of hunting ducks and geese.— 
District Game Protector Edward F. 
Sherlinski, North Wales. 


Copperhead City 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—A cop- 
perhead snake approximately eighteen 
inches long was killed on September 
28, 1960, by Mrs. Mary Corbin (wife 
_ of Fish Warden Supervisor Harold 

Corbin ) in the borough of Huntingdon, 
at 13th Street. Having nothing other 
than an umbrella with which to strike 
the snake, Mrs. Corbin broke the rep- 
tile’s back putting it out of commis- 
sion, then continued on her way to 
shop. Upon returning past the snake 
Mrs. Corbin noted it was still alive 
whereupon she signaled an acquaint- 
ance operating a truck to complete 
the job. — District Game Protector 
Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 
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From Bears to Bees 


CARBON COUNTY — On Septem- 
ber 29 I was called out to assist a fel- 
low officer in the investigation of a 
bear damage claim. The bear had 
been playing havoc with a man’s bee- 
hives. We were about ready to leave, 
when my colleague said it felt as if he 
had a bee running up his leg. There 
was no more reaction until suddenly 
he started dancing around and reach- 
ing for his belt. In no time at all his 
pants were dropped and his shorts 
weren't long to follow. When last seen 
said officer was walking as though he 
had just got back from a long horse- 
back ride. — District Game Protector 
A. Dean Rockwell, Jim Thorpe. 


Bolt From the Blue 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On the morn- 
ing of September 1, in Hopwood, Pa., 
Fred Devan discovered the bodies of 
three deer lying in the center of a 
~— open field. Two large adult fe- 
males and one fawn male were the 
victims of a severe electrical storm we 
had the night before. 

One of the does was struck at the 
left ear and the “charge” traveled 
diagonally across her back and down 
her right leg to the ground. A seared 
“ape about an inch wide outlined the 
path of the bolt clearly. The other two 
deer were unmarked. The position of 
the bodies indicated that they were 
two feet or less apart when the light- 
ning struck.—District Game Protector 
Michael Sarachman, Uniontown. 
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Battle Royal 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — Ted 
Keith, a barber in Orbisonia, reported 
the following. He and Ray Houch 
were driving through Black Log Val- 


ley in Huntingdon County one night 
the last week of September shinin 
deer. When they stopped at one fiel 
he said they heard a lot of growling 
and what sounded like a good fight 
oing on. They turned the light on the 
ocation of the sounds and saw two 
big raccoons fighting over a full grown 
rabbit that was still kicking. When the 
light hit the raccoons the fight stopped 
and one of the raccoons immediately 
ran into the brush at the edge of the 
field. The other took time to pick u 
the rabbit before it left the scene an 
went into the brush. Ted said it had 
hardly disappeared before they heard 
the fight resumed. They started into 
the brush with flashlights and again 
broke up the fight. Again one of the 
raccoons paused long enough to pick 
up the rabbit and take it along. Ted 
said when they got back into the field 
they saw another big raccoon evidently 
attracted by the noise of the fight 
running toward them.—District Game 
Protector Lloyd B. Welch, Three 
Springs. 


Bombs Away 


FULTON COUNTY—While check- 
ing traps on State Game Land 65, I 
thought it would be amusing to scatter 
a flock of buzzards that were just 
completing a well ripened meal of 
skunk and woodchuck. I drove into 
the middle of them. One old buzzard 
had fared a bit better than the rest 
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and had difficulty in getting airborne. 
Just as he flew over my hood he re- 
gurgitated an ample quantity, scorin 
a direct hit. Needless to say it killed 
all the humor in the incident.—District 
Game Protector Carl Jarrett, McCon- 
nellsburg. 


Win, Lose or Draw 


INDIANA COUNTY — The follow- 
ing story was related to me by District 
Game Protector Neeley, of Glen Camp- 
bell, Pa. On returning from his vaca- 
tion, Mr. Steller of Glen Campbell, 
R. D., was surprised to see what he 
thought was a dead deer floating in 
his pond behind his house. Calling a 
neighbor to help him remove the ani- 
mal, they were surprised when the 
animal turned out to be the neighbor’s 
large brown dog instead of a deer. The 
dog showed signs of having been in a 
battle and a further investigation by 
Mr. Steller revealed a large dead 
coon, also showing signs of a battle, 
lying at the edge of the pond. What 
really happened will never be known 
but it appears that in this battle, there 
were two losers and no winner.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John A. Badger, 
Indiana. 


Seeing Is Believing 


TIOGA COUNTY—On a recent tour 
of State Game Lands 37 and 208, lo- 
cated in ee County, the remarks 
made most often by the persons mak- 
ing the tour were “I didn’t know the 
Game Commission was doing anything 
like this.” Although the tour which 
we conducted had a relatively small 
turnout, about 25 interested persons 
were enlightened as to what was be- 
ing done to provide food and cover 
for wildlife. Most expressed a desire 
to tell their friends of what they saw. 
Plans for future tours should be bet- 
ter attended because of this interest. 
Many people also expressed a de- 
sire to visit the Game Lands at some 
time during the coming season to try 
their luck.—Land Manager Gerald W. 
Cyphert, Westfield. 
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Modern Packaging 
Paves the Way for... 


Convenience Venison 


By Steve Szalewicz 


fis American Housewife spent 73 
billion dollars for food in 1959. 
Having so much money to put into 
food it would appear she would buy 
anything . . . just so it was edible. 
Not so. 

She is a cautious spender, and the 
people who are after her pennies stock 
supermarket shelves with boxes, bottles 
and bags carrying bright, bold, eye- 
catching lettering, on brilliant labels 
over-printed with appetizing repro- 
ductions of sizzling ham or golden- 
fried chicken. 

Her butter and margarine come 
packaged in pleasant-to-handle foil, 
processed cheese is sliced eight-to-a 
pack, wrapped in cellophane. Cottage 
cheese comes in re-usable plastic con- 


tainers; apples, oranges, grapes, celery, 
lettuce, potatoes, or you name it, is 
presented in neat plastic bags. 

Mrs. Housewife bos become trapped 
by gaudy advertising, but sold on con- 
venience foods. Meats are no longer a 
bloody, soggy mess, but come slapped, 
tucked, rolled, folded, pattied onto 
absorbent paper trays and displayed 
in glittering cellophane. Pou is 
cleaned and cut up and sub-divided. 

And that’s why there might be a 
long and loud objection in the kitchen 
when Mr. Deer Hunter of 1960's still 
drags in a be-splattered, be-cindered, 
bloody whitetail into the perimeter of 
the happy home and says to the 
Missus, “Prepare and serve.” 

One of the products of the “Fab- 


CONSERVATIONIST OF A SORT is Robert Kraft who, with his brother, Albert, 
more than 300 deer killed in northwestern Pennsylvania last year. Above a half-dozen 
deer carcasses wait to be converted into the neat white packages on the meat block 


in the Krafts’ Frozen Focd Locker Plant. 


we : 
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ulous Fifties” was the deer — also 
sliced, packaged and presented as a 
“convenience food.” 

Among the leading specialists and 
pioneers in processing of deer into 
convenience venison in northwestern 
Pennsylvania are the Kraft Bros. 
Frozen Food Locker Plants in Oil 
City and Titusville. In seasons when 
both buck and “does” are hunted, 
Kraft’s will process more than 300 
deer. 

And this is what happens, in a 
hurry, to a 90-pound (hog-dressed ) 
deer when it is brought to Kraft’s: The 
deer hardly ever makes it to the plant 
with hide on. It is stopped at the load- 
ing dock, a skinner swiftly cuts the 
hide around the hind legs and “frees 
the tail.” In four minutes a hoist-type 
automatic skinner separates deer from 
its hide. The machine-skinning is so 
slick that not a single taste-tainting 
hair is left on the carcass. Minus hide, 
the deer travels into the cooler to firm. 
Kraft’s has two coolers, the total ca- 
pacity in the Oil City store being 
about 50 deer. 

Coolers fill quickly in antlerless deer 
season, not only because Oil City is 
surrounded with good-sized deer 
herds but also because the word about 
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A NINETY-POUND DEER hanging to the right will make one 65-pound basket of 
“convenience venison” in the Kraft plant in Oil City. Eugene Schwab, one of the meat 
cutters, steadies the basket on the meat block. 





“convenience venison” has been passed 
around. Kraft’s processes deer and 
preserves the eating quality for out- 
of-state hunters traveling south to 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia, north- 
west to Cleveland, Detroit and west 
even to Illinois and Wisconsin. And, 
of course, for local trade. 

A 90-pound deer, made up for a 
family of two, consists of 14 packages 
of steaks, 10 of chops, 8 of roasts and 
14 of sausage. The sausage represents 
trimmings from neck, fla and 
shanks which have been fortified with 
five pounds of ground pork. Total 
average weight of sausage per aver- 
age deer is approximately 17 pounds. 

When the deer leaves Kraft’s it fills 
a wire basket with 46 packages weigh- 
ing about 65 pounds. Each package is 
dated and labeled either, “Venison 
Round Steak, Venison Chops, Venison 
Roast or Venison Sausage. 

Unless Mr. Hunter brings home an 
outstanding antlered animal, Mrs. 
Housewife of the hurry-up *60’s very 
probably will see her deer in a basket, 
neatly wrapped in white packages, 
easy to store in the ice box or freezer, 
or for gift giving. It should be no 
hard-sel ing job to get her to “prepare 
and serve. 
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Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Elect New Officers for 1960 


The Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Association, Gemed nine years ago in 
Harrisburg to promote and improve 
outdoor writing, broadcasting, illus- 
trating, photography and speaking as 
a profession, met in the Capitol City 
on September 24 for its Annual Ban- 
quet and Election of new officers. 
More than 50 members and guests 
heard Albert M. Day, new Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, and George W. Forrest, 
charter member and now Editor of 
the “Pennsylvania Angler,” speak on 
Fish Commission programs and plans. 

During the annual business meet- 
ing preceding the dinner, Will Johns, 
editor of PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS, was elected to the presi- 
dency, succeeding Bill Walsh, of Erie. 
— is a charter member and served 
ast year as a vice-president. Other 
officers elected by the group include: 
Roger Latham, Pittsburgh, vice-presi- 
dent; Mark Passaro, Allentown, vice- 
president; LeRoy F. “Shorty” Man- 
ning, treasurer. Two new directors 
were elected—Keith Schuyler, of Ber- 
wick, and Harry Allaman, of York. 
Other directors presently serving on 
the board are: Ned Smith, Millers- 
burg; C. Paul Blair, Sharon; Don 


‘Wimer, Butler; and John Fignar, 


Coaldale. 





Pennsylvania Federation 
Sportsmen Elects Henderson 
As New President 


Everett G. Henderson, of Exton, 
Chester, County, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs during their 
semi-annua, convention in Harrisburg 
on September 24. Henderson has been 
active for many years in Federation 
programs and has held various offices 
and committee posts, most recently 
serving as Ist vice-president. He suc- 
ceeds Oscar A. Becker, of West Read- 
ing, who received a standing ovation 
for his excellent record during his 
term of office. Other officers elected 
at the business session included: Dr. 
Alvin R. Grove, State College, Ist 
vice-president; Henry Warner, Marion, 
2nd vice-president; C. Ed Palmer, 
Lake City, Erie County, treasurer; 
Charles H. Nehf, Allentown, corre- 
sponding secretary; and C. Paul Blair, 
Sharon, recording secretary. Seth L. 
Myers, Sharon, was re-elected Penn- 
sylvania delegate to the National Wild- 
life Federation, with James G. Sheffer, 
Montoursville, as alternate. The Fed- 
eration presently consists of 55 county 
federations, 47 of which were repre- 
sented at the convention. 





1960 CONSERVATION DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


The “1960 Conservation Directory,” which lists the names and addresses of 
more than 700 international, national, regional, state and other conservation 
agencies and organizations is available from the Educational Servicing Divi- 
sion, National Wildlife Federation, 1412- 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., at 50 cents a copy. The helpful directory gives the names and titles of 
more than 3,000 individuals active in conservation work in the American 


hemisphere. 
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PennsylvaniaLicensed Hunters 
Reach Record Numbers in 1959 


Record numbers of hunting licenses 
were purchased in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing each of the last two years. In 1958 
the 943,340 resident and 41,730 non- 
resident licenses sold totaled 985,070, 
the highest of any year to that date. 
In that year also, more nonresidents 
purchased licenses to hunt in Pennsyl- 
vania than in any other state in the 
Union. 

This record was broken last year 
when 988,803 hunting licenses were 
issued—943,866 to residents and 44,937 
to nonresidents. In Pennsylvania, the 
hunting license year starts on Sep- 
tember 1 and ends the following Au- 
gust 31. Allegheny County led the 
state in sales of resident hunting li- 
censes (75,082) with Westmoreland, 
Lancaster, Luzerne, York, Montgom- 
ery, Berks, and Philadelphia all re- 
porting sales of more than 25,000. 
Mercer, McKean, Pike and Warren 
Counties all reported a sale of more 
than 2,000 nonresident licenses. 

The eighth and ninth archery sea- 
sons for deer were declared (1958 and 
1959) by the Game Commission under 
the provisions of the Game Law. In 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK—Edwin Rock, of York, had never hunted with a bow and arrow and 
had never killed a deer. On the opening day of the 1960 archery season he got this spike 
buck a half hour after the starting hour across the highway from the Potato City Hotel 
in Potter County. By coincidence, Governor David L. Lawrence was having breakfast in 
the hotel prior to dedicating the new ski lodge at Denton Hill State Park. When he 
heard the news, he stepped outside to congratulate Rock. 









1958 a total of 72,937 persons pur- 
chased a license for the bow and arrow 
deer season, and 1,358 reported bag- 
ging a deer. Last year 76,767 archery 
licenses were purchased and bow 
hunters reported a harvest of 1,409 
white tails. In 1958, and again in 1959, 
licenses sold for the Pennsylvania bow 
and arrow hunters’ deer season was 
the highest of any state. 

Licenses available for the antlerless 
deer season in 1958 numbered 350,700. 
The total purchased was 349,054, and 
65,187 hunters reported bagging a 
legal deer during the hunt. Last year 
371,550 antlerless deer licenses were 
available, 369,408 were sold and 5l,- 
902 persons reported success. 

Under the provisions of the Game 
Law 2,830 nonresident three-day Spe- 
cial Regulated Shooting Grounds Li- 
censes were purchased in 1958, and 
2,641 in 1959. The fee for these Ii- 
censes, valid for three consecutive 
one only, is $3.15. This license en- 
titles the holder to hunt, take or kill 
(on lawfully-operated regulated shoot- 
ing grounds only) all wild birds and 
animals which may be legally hunted, 
taken or killed in the Commonwealth 
on such grounds and to participate in 
a shoot held thereon under a regulated 
shooting grounds permit. 
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RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 
RESIDENT NONRESIDENT 
COUNTIES 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
DV. DV. 
Adams 7,819 f 3) 7,716. ( 725 655 , 
Allegheny 75,082 43) 77,313 ( 38) 150 139 
Armstrong 13,461 ( 7 ; 13,574 ( 8) 199 212 
Beaver 17,698 ( 14 18,292 ( 13) 403 392 
Bedford 9,562 ( 9) sol ¢ 32) 920 839 
Berks 25,353 ( 27) 25,282 ( 23) 67 74 
Blair 17,946 ( 20) 17,485 ( 17) 307 270 
Bradford 9,779 ( 6) 792 ( 9) 1,037 800 
Bucks 18,303 ( 13) 18,291 ( 15) 922 848 
Butler 16,195 ( 20) 15,798 ( 16) 136 157 
Cambria 284 ( 17) 975 ( 17) 497 406 
Cameron 1,880 ( 2) ¥ ( 2) 461 404 
Carbon 6,888 ( 9) 6,995 ( 8) 115 131 
Centre 13,911 ( 8) 13,447 ( 10) 246 235 
| Chester 17,663 ( 12) 17,211 ( 12) 972 832 
= Clarion 9,775 ( 11) 9,613 ( 10) 1,100 939 
| Clearfield J ( 22) 14,895 ( 20) 862 718 
ton 8,528 ( 15) 8,170 ( 14) 207 235 
n Columbia 9,503 ( 4) 9,574 ( 4) 131 131 
d Crawford 14,494 f 17) 14,701 ( 17) 1,356 1,328 
Cumberland 16,792 17) 16,569 ( 14) 82 79 
Dauphin 20,880 ( 31) 21,375 ( 30) 206 184 
Delaware 13,403 ( 17) 526 ( 14) 300 271 
“ Elk 7,193 ( 3) 6,995 ( 4) 776 536 
7 Erie 24,949 ( 17) 25,379 ( 20) 1,073 1,005 
Fayette 18,666 ( 33} 18,720 ( 30) 343 286 
- Forest 2,562 ( 3 2,718 ( 4) 759 777 
Franklin 12,979 ) 6) 13,028 ( 9) 595 534 
y Fulton ,754 8) 2,770 ( 9) 332 304 
V Greene §,402 ( 5) 5,337 ( 3) 238 199 
) Huntingdon 8,551 ( 26) 8,865 ( 25) 381 310 
TRINA 5 ececniesinehiknirecst-ctients aed 12,523 ( 10) 12,309 ( 12) 388 394 
i Jefferson 10,741 ( 21) 10,804 ( 22) 725 819 
, Juniata 4,037 ( 2) 3,832 ( 4) 127 64 
Lackawanna 15,468 ( 21) 15,202 ( 23) 338 266 
S Lancaster 30,359 ( 21) 29,537 ( 18) 206 178 
Lawrence ligt C 8) 11,994 ( 7) 1,940 1,832 
Lebanon 10,824 ( 10) 10,854 ( 10) 62 57 
5 Lehigh 16,305 ( 12) 16,240 ( 10) 105 118 
) Luzerne -...-- 28,687 ( 37) 28,389 ( 28) 745 760 
: Lycoming 18,353 ( 15) 18,248 ( 14) 418 330 
1 McKean 872 ( 8) 9,883 ( 7) 2,485 2,185 
1 Mercer 17,178 ( 8) 17,344 ( 6) 2,749 2,752 
Mifflin 8,466 ( 9) +39 ( 13) 165 193 
r Monroe 8,168 ( 11) 7,848 ( 9) 742 725 
> Montgomery 26,661 ( 9) 25,731 ( 14) 81 78 
? Montour 2,461 ( 3) 2,395 ( 3) 27 20 
- Northampton 16,288 ( 13) 16,943 ( 14) 824 838 
Northumberland -_........--.------------ 13,364 ( 16) 13,296 ( 19) 113 99 
Perry §,512 ( 5) S.ae7,. 4 7) 48 65 
“1 Philadelphia 25,283 ( 14) 26,216 ( 16) 838 817 
Pike 3,664 ( 3) 3,385 ( 3) 2,685 2,599 
Potter 4,173 ( 5) 3,85) ..- oO 1,465 1,213 
- _ Schuylkill 20,160 ( 16) 20,083 ( 17) 217 188 
1 Snyder 4,594 ( 5) 4,579 ( 6) 57 47 
Somerset 13,692 ( 18) 13,621 ( 25) 585 607 
Sullivan 1,856 ( 5) 81 ( 4) 124 111 
> SusenGnanss | <5 eres enpeiei<. 5,554 ( 1) 5,644 ( 1) 843 793 
4 Tioga 8,258 ( 5) 8,061 ( 6) 976 894 
r Union 4,507 ( 8) 4,390 ( 9) 98 96 
l Venango 10,779 ( 11) 10,717 ( 16) 953 1,007 
Warren ol ( 18) 7,298 ( 13) 2,056 1,781 
4 Washington 23,323 ( 25) 23,406 ( 18) 728 783 
| Wayne 5,300 ( 10) 5,327 ( 13) 1,130 1,131 
Westmoreland 38,909 ( 29) 38,443 ( 26) 259 237 
? Wyoming 3,527 (1) 3,515 ( 1) 226 203 
) York 27,515 ( 12) 27,289 ( 8) 1,137 1,010 
Dept. of Revenue ...............---..--.- 190 ( 0) 1,144 ( 0) 2,374 2,210 
Totals 943,866 (866)* 943,340 (856) 44,937°¢ 41,730°* 
©The figures in parentheses indicate “Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War Veterans, which 
are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 








®®Includes Alien Nonresident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1959, 14; 1958, 17. 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak Walton League of America, were 
elected at the 35th annual state convention held in Oil City on October 8. From the left: 
Dr. Fred Perkins, Uniontown, first vice-president; Elmer J. Gruver, Chambersburg, 
treasurer; Claude M. Saufley, Lebanon, president; Alden J. Erskine, of Sioux City, lowa, 
national president; and Oscar A. Becker, Reading, outgoing state president. 


THE FOUR-WHEELED HUNTER 


On the opening day of the 1959 antlered deer season, a Game Commission 
Field Division staff officer left the Northcentral Division office at Avis about 
3:00 p.m. to go to Emporium and St. Marys on official business. The trip was 
made on Route 120 from Lock Haven to Emporium, a distance of about 75 
miles. At least 100 automobiles containing from one to five occupants were 
observed traveling very slowly along this highway. The “hunters” were scan- 
ning the steep mountainsides, most with binoculars. On the return trip 
December 3, the same condition was observed. Several cars had spotting 
scopes mounted in the windows or atop the car roof. The drivers stopped their 
cars on the road, or at best partly off the road, when something attracted 
their attention on the hillsides. 

Aside from the “sportsmanship” qualities of deer hunting in this manner, 
this type of hunting creates a terrible traffic hazard. People who are not 
hunting must be continuously passing or braking on slippery, dangerous roads. 
Qualified observers also report that even the sportsmen who normally want to 
do some real hunting are disappearing because they do not like the idea of 
driving game out on the hillsides for the road hunters. 

Don't become a four-wheeled hunter! If you are too old or weak to stalk or 
drive deer, you are better off playing checkers around the stove at home or 
in camp. A whitetail buck deserves a better fate than being killed by a car- 
borne nimrod—and so does the motoring public! 
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Commission’s Waterfowl 
Management Program Aimed 
At Increasing Ducks and 

Their Habitat 


Waterfowl season, 1960, serves as a 
reminder that to a great extent con- 
ditions in nature dictate the abundance 
of wild game, therefore the permis- 
sible daily take and length of a par- 
ticular season. Sportsmen who enjoy 
duck hunting in Pennsylvania accept 
this year’s limitations as sound game 
management, the natural production 
of canvasbacks and redheads again 
having been low. The following de- 
velopments please waterfowlers: 


The Game Commission’s duck rear- 
ing and release program, initiated in 
1951, has been a great factor in pro- 
ducing birds for waterfowl hunters in 
Pennsylvania, particularly for early 
shooting. The project also assures that 
a growing number of the liberated 
birds that “make it” safely in fall mi- 
gration will return to the release local- 
ity to produce broods. This year the 
Commission banded and_ released 
ducks and geese in natural habitat as 
follows: 5,795 mallard ducklings; 480 
year-old mallard ducks; 10 blue- 
winged teal; and 141 Canada geese. 
An additional 98 Canada geese were 

urchased, banded and released. The 

ame Commission hatched and reared 
all the ducklings. The 1960 duck 
hatching. record at the State Water- 
fowl Farm was 84.4 per cent, an amaz- 
ing accomplishment according to duck 
breeders. 


For all her scenic beauty, Pennsy]l- 
vania was not endowed with many 
natural lakes. However, recent-year 
water developments are helping the 
duck hunting sport. Various agencies 
have helped produce the all-important 
conditions waterfowl require. The 
Game Commission has engaged in a 
program of establishing shallow water 
impoundments near which the birds’ 
preferred food and cover have been 
planted or developed. A few islands 
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PYMATUNING GOOSE MANAGEMENT 
AREA was shown on this map being ex- 
plained by Al Bachman, Game Commission 
Land Management staff officer, during 
“epen house” on October 2. More than 300 
people attended the orientation lecture with 
about 1,000 sportsmen and guests taking a 
tour of the area afterwards. 


in the Susquehanna River have been 
purchased and will be developed to 
provide improved feeding and resting 
conditions for the migrant fowl on this 
important duck waterway. The De- 
artment of Forests and Waters has 
uilt several lakes and more are 
lanned. Flood control dams have 
elped. The U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service reports there now are about 
12,000 ponds of less than 40 acres in 
size in the state. Though not all the 
mentioned lakes and ponds offer con- 
ditions desirable for duck nesting, 
many will serve as resting and feeding 
impoundments on which waterfowl 
will stop over during fall migrations, 
thus increasing the shooting possibili- 
ties of Pennsylvania’s duck and goose 
hunters. 
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American Forestry Association 
Distinguished Service Award 
Presented to Maurice Goddard 


The program of a former forestry 
school dean to build a public park 
within 25 miles of every citizen in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
fired the enthusiasm of recreation- 
minded people everywhere, with the 
result that The American Forestry As- 
sociation this year awarded its Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to the au- 
thor of the plan. 


The recipient is Dr. Maurice Kim- 
ball Goddard, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters of 
the Keystone State and former Dean 
of the School of Forestry at Pennsyl- 
vania State University. The annual 
award, a citation inlaid on a walnut 
plaque and a life membership in The 
American Forestry Association, was 
made at the 85th Annual Meeting of 
the association on October 19 at Edge- 
water Park, Mississippi. 


Dr. Goddard was born in Massa- 
chusetts. He received his Bachelor of 
Science degree in forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, where he was an all- 
around sudent, an athlete, a Rhodes 
Scholarship Candidate, and a member 
of five honorary scholastic societies. 
He received his Master of Science de- 
gree, also in forestry, from the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Waterfowl Hunters Can 
Help Canvasback and 
Redhead Ducks 


Only by being positive that the 
ducks in their gunsights are not can- 
vasbacks or redheads can hunters 
avoid running afoul of this year’s regu- 
lations which prohibit the shooting of 
those endangered species, according 
to the Wildlife Management Institute. 
The closure on canvasbacks and red- 
heads is necessary because of the large 
number of birds taken last fall despite 
the bag limitations that were imposed. 
Young ducks born this spring are 
needed to offset the serious population 
decline that the birds are undergoing. 

Hunters must be able to identify 
the drakes and hens of both species in 
order to comply with the regulations. 
Past studies have shown that water- 
fowlers have difficulty in identifying 
most of the nearly 40 species of ducks 
that frequent the flyways. Knowing 
this, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice is preparing a pocket-sized identi- 
fication leaflet for free distribution 
from its regional and other wildlife 
offices. Widespread notice of its avail- 
ability is expected soon. 

Waterfowl identification plates also 
are contained in a number of good 
bird books. The classic book cf water- 
fowl identification and life history is 
“The Ducks, Geese and Swans of 
North America,” an Institute book 
available from The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Telegraph Press Building, Har- 
risburg, Pa., at $6.50 a copy. 








ANYONE FOR COOKING COOT? 


Wondering what to do with a coot after you get it home? How about a 
different recipe for rabbits? Then write for Cy Littlebee’s Guide to Cooking 
Fish and Game! There are seven recipes for coot and dozens more for all 
types of game dishes—even polecat. And there’s a complete run-down on the 
care and handling of game before it gets to the kitchen. 

This 13l-page book was compiled by Werner Nagel and published by the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City. Beautifully illustrated, filled 
with rare humor, it will reward the majority of folks with mouth-watering 
cm for cooking most any kind of critter. It sells for 75 cents a copy, in- 
cluding postage and handling. 
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Good Reasons and Valid Alibis 
Sometimes Explain a Poor Shot... 


So You Missed a Buck! 


By Jim Varner 


EW nimrods will admit that they 

have an unusual nervous reaction 
when a particularly fine specimen of 
their search suddenly appears before 
them, then mysteriously vanishes as 
though in a dream. With some hunt- 
ers, such an experience leaves their 
minds and reflexes in a state of chaotic 
shock. In its worst form we Call this 
delirium “buck-fever” and the un- 
fortunate victim gets his shirt-tail 
whacked off by his fun-loving but un- 
sympathetic friends. The poor hunter 
may spend years trying to live down 


this loss of mental equilibrium, all the 
time wishing he had never seen the 
object of his hunt. 

But let’s forget the nervous begin- 
ner and look at the cool-headed, care- 
ful woodsman, especially the fellow 
who takes great pride in being able to 
bring to bag his game under all rea- 
sonable ranges and conditions. For 
even these experts sometimes miss. 
Here are a few good reasons why .. . 

Across the canyon (being a West- 
erner, I think of gorges or draws be- 
tween mountain ranges as canyons), 
perhaps 300 yards away, a big doe and 
two fawns were feeding. For some 
time I watched them through the Zeiss 
8 x 40 binoculars. Suddenly, back of 
them and to their right, an 8-point 
buck stepped into view. His winter 
coat appeared very dark and shone in 
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the clear light of the sinking sun. My 
side of the canyon was in a shadow 
and the bright, slanting rays made the 
buck stand out like a black silhouette 
on white paper. I knew the distance 
between the canyon walls at this point 
was wide but that deer looked too 
clear to be more than 300 yards away. 
I took the prone position on the flat 
ledge I was sitting upon, tightened 
the sling and squeezed the trigger as 
carefully as if I was firing the shot for 
the Herrick Trophy at Perry. The rifle 
cracked and my buck turned a som- 
ersault backwards and half ran and 
half rolled down the mountain side 
at an angle that made him visible oc- 
casionally. As he reached the bottom 
of the canyon and sought cover in 
some tag aldars along the Loyalsock 
Creek, I could see through the Zeiss 
Zielmultar (set at 6X) telescope his 
left front leg swinging just below the 
brisket. This made me anxious to 
finish the job caused by my error in 
distance estimate. After a short wait I 
could see movement in the alders and 
finally the buck’s head, neck and 
shoulder outline. Being still in the 
prone position I took a hurried esti- 
mate through the range finding reti- 
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Bushnell scope, one of the 






cule on the big Zeiss and estimated 
the distance to be approximately 450 
to 500 yards. The cross hairs settled 
on a point some 36 inches over the 
deer’s shoulder outline as I squeezed 
another careful shot. The solid plunk 
that followed told me the 180 grain 
boattail had scored, which it did. 
When I finally reached the bottom 
of the canyon and then up to where 
the deer stood, I realized why the first 
shot had failed. The distance had been 
a good 400 yards instead of 300 I 
thought was correct. Before someone 
starts shouting 400 yards is too far for 
accurate shooting on deer or bear, let 
me say a few words to the contrary. 
I was using a carefully stocked star 
gauged Springfield Match Rifle in 
30-06 cal. equipped with a big Zeiss 
Zielmultar one to six variable on a 
special Griffin and Howe mount. I 
have never owned a more reliable out- 
fit. It is huge and clumsy but strictly 
a precision instrument. The cartridges 
were hand-loaded with Sierra 180- 
grain boattail bullets to 2,700 FS. 
I had the rifle sighted in to place its 
bullets exactly where I held at 250 
yards and I knew the cross hairs were 
about five inches above the brisket 





LONG RANGE BIG GAME RIFLES include this 300 Weatherby Magnum, top, with a 6X 
flattest shooting rifles to 500 yards being made y. Below is 


a Model 70 Winchester in 300 H. & H. caliber with a Weaver variable 2'/-5X scope, a 


consistent winner in long range matches. Neither scope is powerful 


for these rifles. 
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heart area when I fired the first shot. 
That’s where the bullet would have 
gone if the distance had been 300 
yards. What I had failed to consider 
was that the buck was in bright sun- 
light while I was in deep shadow, 
which made the deer seem to be at 
least 100 yards nearer than he really 
was. While this event had a successful 
ending it could just as easily have 
been a “fluke.” 

This is one of the reasons of missing 
in mountain hunting, where much of 
the shooting is across draw or canyon. 
However, this will work as well one 
way as the other. As in the case men- 
tioned above, where the hunter is in a 
shadow and the game is in the sun, it 
will often seem closer than it really 
is, due to the clearness of profile. On 
the other hand, if the hunter is in 
bright sunlight and the game in 
shadow, the range will seem to be 
farther than it actually is. Often, too, 
there will be a blue haze at the point 
where the shadow from the mountain 
and the sunlight meet. This has a 
tendency to make the animal look even 
farther away, because it looks less 
distinct, thereby creating the impres- 
sion that it is a long way off, when in 
reality it may be quite near you. 

You should always take these light- 
ing conditions into consideration when 
shooting across a canyon or against a 
hillside. Even if game is in heavy 
timber and therefore in shadow, and 
the sun is high in the sky where it 
would not affect the scene, the animal 
may seem farther than it really is be- 
cause of the camouflage created by 
the shadows of the overhead foliage. 
If the range at which you find you 
must shoot is, say, 400 yards, and under 
any of the above-mentioned condi- 
tions, I would suggest the addition or 
subtraction of from fifty to 100 yards 
in accordance with conditions. The 
fellow who hunts the brushy coun 
and rarely shoots beyond 100 yards 
needs only to sight the lesser Hi- 
Powered rifles, like the 30/30, 32 
Special and 35 Remington, to hit the 
point of aim and he has little to worry 
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TYPICAL GROUP possible with a good 
30-06. Using the 180-grain Sierra boattail 
bullet sighted to hit just above the line of 
sight at 200 yards, these tight groups were 
shot at the ranges shown. 


about as far as the short ranges are 
concerned. His misses are usually due 
to inexperience on running targets or 
hasty, haphazard aiming, and trigger 
jerking. 

There are other circumstances where 
the oe may play havoc with the best 
aimed medium- to long-range shot. 
In heavy fog, rain or snow the game 
invariably seems farther than it is. In 
hunting fairly flat, heavily timbered 
country where it is possible to see a 
considerable distance along natural 
lanes, through the trees, the light is 
usually poor and the animal looks 
farther away than it would in the open 
in bright light. Under the latter con- 
ditions, if the animal appears to be 
far enough away to make it necessary 
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to hold over his back to get a hit, it is 
very likely the gunner will overshoot 
entirely because he believes the game 
farther away that it actually is. Be 
careful after the first snow has fallen 
and the sun is bright, as game in the 
open will be silhouetted clearly and 
look very close. In such cases it is 
natural for a hunter to undershoot 
big-game at long range. 

My late friend, Benjamin Ackerly, 
an old Camp-Perry shooter and ex- 
perienced big-game hunter, as well as 
an ex-navy officer, once told me about 
repeatedly missing a huge mule deer 
buck at what he thought was good 
range for the 35 Winchester Model 95 
he was using. After the buck finally 
ambled off, Ben found all the bullets 
in a compact group in the snow, just 
back of where the buck’s forefeet had 
been. Don’t get it in your noggin this 
old boy couldn't shoot. He was one of 
the best and deadliest game and target 
shots I have ever had the pleasure of 
hunting with. But there was a new 
fall of snow covering the great old 
Shoshones that morning, with a bril- 
liant sun which made that old stag 
stand out sharp and clear even at long 
range. Ben had misjudged the distance 
100 yards or so, and the drop of the 
old 35 had done the rest. This happens 
to the best of us. The high ee of 
the far West, especially above timber- 
line, leads to a lot of misses in range 
estimation due to its thin atmosphere 
and extreme brilliance. 

There are a lot of things that may 
cause misses, near misses or cripples 
(which are worse than a miss to the 


‘real sportsman) and they may be 


termed “optical illusions” though not 
matters of misjudging distance. The 
commonest of these, under good light- 
ing conditions, and with the game 
well within range, is that of over- 
shooting when the shot is at a steep 
downhill angle. I have heard a variety 
of reasons given for this. Some of 
them are a long way from right. Some 
inexperienced riflemen even claim that 
a bullet rises above the line of sight 
if the angle is steep. This is far from 
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true, unless the rifle is sighted at, say, 
300 yards and the shot is at 150 yards. 
In that case the bullet would be sev- 
eral inches above the line of sight at 
the mid-range of 150 yards, the exact 
amount depending on the velocity, 
shape of projectile and consequent 
trajectory. The fact remains, the rise 
above the line of sight would be the 
same on the level as on the downhill 
shot unless the angle were very steep 
indeed. Of course, if the angle of the 
shot is over 45 degrees and from that 
to 90 degrees, the drop would become 
less, and it is obvious that the bullet 
would have no “trajectory” at all if 
fired straight down. However this may 
be, we can leave the trajectory out of 
the picture and assume that the game 
is at approximately the same range at 
which the rifle is zeroed. In that case 
the rifle will not shoot high, no mat- 
ter how steep the angle. 

The reason for so often shooting 
over an animal when firing downhill 
is a fault of the eye rather than the 
rifle. When you are above an animal 
and looking down at a very steep 
angle, you see not only the side but 
the back clearly. This adds about a 
third more to the surface we see, and 
yet we think only of the side we are 
looking at. Therefore, we are inclined 
to hold about center, or what we think 
is the center, of the rib. In reality we 
are holding along the near edge of 
the back. Even with this hold, it ap- 
pears to the eye that there are several 
inches of hair over the sight, but the 
back is rounded and setting at a more- 
or-less flat angle to us. The fact is that 
there is very little actual surface over 
our line of sight, and part of that is 
hair. The outcome is that the bullet 
either passes entirely over the back or 
just grazes the backbone and knocks 
the animal flat. Chances are, it will 
slide a few feet and get up and leave 
that place as if the devil were hot on 
its trail. Remember to hold close to 
the “bottom.” Then you are fairly sure 
of a good hit providing your target is 
well within the range your rifle is 


sighted for. 
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STEADY POSITION is essential for long 
range shots. Prone is best if you can see 
your target, but sitting is the next best bet. 


A good many riflemen seem to think 
a bullet will drop considerably more 
uphill than when fired on a horizontal 
range. This, also, is not true. If the 
shot were fired at an animal straight 
above the hunter there would be no 
trajectory as far as your rifle would 
project its bullet. Practically the same 
principle holds true here as the down- 
hill shot. Errors made on these shots 
are usually caused by the optical il- 
lusions mentioned on the downhill 
shot—the angle at which you are see- 
ing your game. 

The quartering shot on standing 
game can be deceiving. How many of 
us have taken a shot at game which 
appeared to be standing broadside to 
us, only to find on examination of the 
kill, that the bullet had passed through 
the animal quartering and _ hardly 
touched the vital area at which it was 
aimed? This usually happens when 
the deer is slightly facing the hunter. 
Another position that is sometimes de- 
ceiving is when the game is standing 
facing the hunter in something of a 
“kink” with the body bent in a curve. 
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A shot right in the “sticking-place” 
will often come out behind the shoul- 
der instead of going back into the 
lungs. 

Another point where many misses 
and cripples are chalked up to the dis- 
credit of the hunter is when shooting 
in heavy timber and brush. If the 
game is on the run, as is usually the 
case, there is a fifty-fifty chance that 
the bullet will contact some tree or 
twig before it reaches the animal. The 
hunter following through attempts to 
shoot between the bigger trees but 
does not see the smaller branches. 
Even if the game is standing the same 
thing can happen. Except for very 
short range, a low power scope can 
prevent this error. For short range 
shooting in thick brush, the scope is a 
disadvantage. It will blur out twigs 
that are close to the shooter. A rifle 
firing a heavy bullet at moderate ve- 
locity is best suited to timbered coun- 
try. It is less likely to disintegrate. The 
35 Remington, 30-40-220 S.P. Krag, 
30-06-220 S.P. round-nose, 358 and 348 
Winchesters using 200- to 250-grain 
bullets are all good brush cutters, 
naming a few. The old 38-55-255 S.P., 
45-70-405 S.P. and even rifled shotgun 
slugs are at their best here, and kill 
game when the hi-speeds blow up 
even on twigs. 

Borrowing a strange firearm and 
using it without knowing its physical 
peculiarities can mean unsatisfactory 
misses. Puffing from a long climb is 
another legal reason for a miss, while 
still another good alibi can come from 
moisture getting in a stock, causing 
warpage and change of impact from 
the last time sighted in. Many other 
variables can enter the picture to jinx a 
good shooter into a miss. The rest you 
will have to try and figure out for your- 
self this season, but regardless of what 
the cause may be, all misses are not 
caused by poor marksmanship. If we 
look around a little before we shoot, 
we will find that we will make a lot 
more kills, have fewer misses, and 
leave fewer cripples to die slow linger- 
ing deaths. Study the anatomy of the 
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BUCKS THAT WERE NOT MISSED in the early thirties included these six trophy deer. 
Note the big buck second from the right. Varner hit this deer on an enfilading shot from 
the rear with a 35 cal. Newton using a 250-grain 35 Winchester soft-point bullet at an 
estimated velocity of 2,850 f.s.—too destructive for any game short of moose or grizzly. 


game you are going to hunt, and 
understand where the vital areas are. 
Then strive to develop sufficient skill 
to put your bullet there. Use rifles of 
adequate power, and practice with 
them the year around on woodchucks, 
crows and targets to the extreme 
range you expect to use the arm. You 


firing ten to twenty rounds a year just 
before the big-game season. Let us be 
fair with our sport, which I have said 
before is “The Sport of Kings.” In 
conclusion, I will say, don’t blame the 
writer if you get your shirt-tail cut off 
this December—maybe you will have 
a legal alibi when your friends say, 





cannot become a good game shot by “SO YOU MISSED A BUCK!” 





TAN YOUR HIDE 


Experts recommend that most hides and skins should be tanned by experi- 
enced tanners. But sometimes—and in some places—the spread between the re- 
ceipts for hides and the cost of leather warrants a “do-it-yourself” project. The 
inexperienced tanner cannot hope to make leather equal in appearance, or 
possibly in quality, to that obtainable on the market, but farmers and hunters 
should be able to make serviceable leather for most purposes. It may not win 
any prizes but “home-tanning” will provide serviceable leather—if a set of 
good tanning directions is available and closely followed. Such a manual is 
available from the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 15 cents. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1334 entitled, “Home Tanning of Leather 
and Small Fur Skins.” 
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Female Deer With Antlers 


By J. Kenneth Doutt and John C. Donaldson 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


In the November, 1959, issue of GAME NEWS we told about our study 
of female deer with antlers. In the 1958 season there were about 46,700 antlered 
animals killed and we had reports of 12 doe deer with antlers among these, 
which indicated an average of about one antlered female to every 4,000 bucks. 
In the past season, 1959, the figures were 38,700 antlered animals shot with 
17 antlered females reported; so that there was about one antlered doe to 
every 2,300 males. For this increase in the number reported we are indebted 
to the cooperation of the Game Commission, the game protectors and the 
hunters in the field. 

We had the ae of examining some of the internal organs of 8 of 
these antlered females. This did not result in any startling discoveries but it 
did add a great deal of valuable information about these peculiar animals. 
However, we have not as yet examined a true hermaphrodite nor have we 
been able to see another deer with a possible masculinizing tumor such as was 
shot in 1954. It is hoped that with the continued cooperation of the kind 
we have had for the last two seasons we can get even more specimens during 
1960 and have the good fortune to examine animals with the rare conditions 
that we have not yet seen. 


The chart on the opposite page shows in detail the antlered females re- 
ported in the year 1959. 
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Exploring a Swamp or Marsh 


By Ted S. Pettit 


W HENEVER you look at a swamp 
or marsh, you see a wildlife com- 
munity that is in a state of change—it 
is a stage in plant succession between 
open water and dry land. Most of the 
swamps or marshes that you see are 
in the process of becoming dry land 
where once there was a lake or pond. 

But one of the important manage- 
ment tools of the wildlife technician is 
the creation of small marshes on what 
was once 7 land. So one of the first 
things to find when you select a 
swamp or marsh to explore, is whether 
or not it is “natural” and whether it is 
slowly becoming a marsh or more 
likely, whether it is slowly filling in, 
so that some day it will be a forest. 

Swamps and marshes are formed in 
different ways: 

Silt washing into a lake from sur- 
rounding hills, plus plant and animal 
remains settling to the bottom and 
decaying, gradually fill in a lake or 
pond, starting at the edges and work- 
ing toward the deeper parts. As soil 
builds up, plants move out from the 
edge toward deeper water, filling in 
the lake. During this succession, the 
edges of the lake have the character- 
istics first of a marsh, then a swamp. 
The difference is that a marsh is de- 
fined as a wet area that is dominated 
by sedges and grasses, while a swam 
is a wet area dominated by trees aa 


shrubs. 
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In this succession, when the lake 
has been reduced considerably in size 
and depth, and the surrounding land 
is wet some or all of the time, a marsh 
or swamp has formed. 


But a fresh water marsh or swamp 
may be formed in other ways too. 


In some lakes, usually created by 
glaciers, oxygen and some minerals 
are in low supply. The result is that 
animal and plant life decays very 
slowly if at all. Dead plant and animal 
matter in these lakes sinks to the bot- 
tom and forms peat. Frequently these 
lakes have a brownish color due to the 
undecayed plant materials on the bot- 
tom. 


Because of the chemical condition 
of lakes such as these, sphagnum moss 
and other mat-forming plants grow 
around the edges. These plants may 
grow out over the surface of the 
water, forming a peat bog around the 
edges and a bog lake in the center. 
As that mat moves out and covers the 
water surface it also helps to fill in 
the space beneath so that other plants 
may grow—first along the edges and 
then out toward the center. 

Finally, the mat covers the entire 
surface of the lake and helps fill in the 
“basin” of water beneath. In the end 
this lake becomes a forest. But for a 
long period of time, while the edges 
of the lake are filling in, a marsh or 
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SWAMPS AND MARSHES ARE FORMED in several ways. Some result from siltation; 
the one above from decaying plant and animal matter filling the bottom. 


swamp exists with its distinctive plant 
and animal life. 

In the end this island may be quite 
dry and the plants that grow on it are 
those that grow on dry land. Over a 
long period of time, these plants and 
others that move in may condition the 
soil and create an environment suit- 
able for the growth of trees. 

In each case, as the marsh or swam 
develops and one form of plant life 
moves in after the other, animal life 

_too will change as conditions change. 


Animals of Swamps and Marshes 


Animals of swamps and marshes 
live at all elevations from the bottom 
of —_ or streams to the tops of the 
highest shrubs or trees. 

On the bottom of ponds or streams 
may live clams or mussels. These ani- 
mals feed on small plant and animal 
life in water and in turn may be eaten 
by muskrats, birds or some fish. On 
the stems of plants that grow in the 
water may live snails of several kinds. 
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These animals provide food for birds 
and mammals. 


In salt marsh waters, or along its 
edges, may live a variety of crabs— 
blue-clawed crabs, hermit crabs or 
fiddler crabs. These animals are scav- 
engers, feeding on dead and decaying 
animal in the water. In turn, they are 
eaten by birds, fish and, in the case of 
the blue-clawed crab, by man. Some 
kinds of hermit crabs frequently find 
the shells of animals such as the larger 
snails and make these shells their 
home. Others live most or all of their 
lives in trees along the edge of the 
marsh. 

Fiddler crabs live in burrows along 
the water’s edges, to which they re- 
treat when danger threatens. 

Birdlife is abundant in marshes and 
swamps, many kinds nesting in these 
areas. Typical of fresh water marshes 
are coots, ducks, rails, marsh hawks, 
short-eared owls, marsh wrens and 
grebes. The piedbilled grebe builds its 
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nest on a small island of floating vege- 
tation. In drier areas of a marsh kill- 
deer, gulls or terns may nest. Nearby 
in large trees, or in the tops of trees 
of the swamp, some of the more spec- 
tacular birds of America make their 
nests. Sno and American egrets, 
several kinds of herons and _ibises 
build their nests in swamp trees or 
shrubs, or very close by. 

Mammals, too, live in swamps and 
marshes. Most typical perhaps of this 
environment is the muskrat. This ani- 
mal used marsh vegetation to build a 
house in water along the edge. These 
same plants may also provide food for 
this valuable fur-bearer. Millions are 
trapped each year for their pelts. 

Several species of rodents live in 
marshes or swamps, either in homes 
made of pe or sedges or in shal- 
low tunnels in the drier parts. Rabbits, 
too, live in marshes, and one species— 
the marsh rabbit of the south—lives 
almost exclusively in this kind of 
habitat. 

Snakes, including the poisonous 
moccasin, turtles and other reptiles 
and amphibians make their homes and 
find food in swamps and marshes. 

One little animal, the tiny but 
mighty mosquito, has been responsible 
for the destruction of millions of acres 
of marsh land. This insect needs the 
wet conditions of a marsh to lay its 
eggs and produce young. Conse- 
quently, when large centers of human 
population move in near a marsh, 
there is a conflict of interest between 
man and insect. The result has been 
the draining of marshes to control 
mosquitoes, but mosquitoes seem to 
survive while other forms of marsh 
life suffer. 

Swamps and marshes are fighting a 
losing battle against nature and 
against man. They are reservoirs of 
wildlife and interesting places to see 
and study nature in action. 


Salt Marshes 


All along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mex- 
ico and Pacific coasts are large areas 
of salt marshes. These marshes too 
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are in a constant state of change for 
one reason or another. Some are just 
being formed, others changing from 
a marsh to a dry land community. 

Salt marshes are being formed be- 
cause either the shore lines are sink- 
ing or the ocean level is rising. Some 
scientists believe that the land is sink- 
ing at the rate of about one foot every 
century. Others believe that due to 
the continued melting of the polar ice 
cap, the ocean is rising. But what- 
ever the cause, the result as far as salt 
marshes are concerned is much the 
same. 

As salt water from the ocean or bay 
invades dry land, the plants that live 
there are killed. They cannot stand 
the salt water and die. Their place is 
taken by other plants that can with- 
stand a little salt in the soil and an 
occasional flooding with salt water 
during very high tides. As the salt 
water continues to invade the land, 
these plants continue to move farther 
and farther inland. In their place, other 
plants grow that can live with greater 
quantities of salt in the soil and longer 
periods of being submerged in salt 
water. Finally we have a salt marsh— 
a large area dominated by such plants 
as tall cord grass, thatch grass and 
marsh hay. In the marsh may be chan- 
nels where salt water flows in as the 
tide changes twice a day; standing 
ponds or even lakes. In many years, 
this marsh may become completely 
covered with water. 

But some marshes are becomin 
forests. Water flowing over a mars 
carries sand and silt that has washed 
down from the uplands. The sand and 
silt is deposited on the marsh, build- 
ing it up in height, so that other plants 
may get a start. 

As these plants grow they too help 
build soil and add to the height of 
the marsh above the water level. Now 
the marsh is covered with water only 
at very high tides and plants that can 
stand only a little salt get a start. An 
island then starts to form and the 
marsh starts to lose its characteristics 
of marsh. 
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Duck Distance 


By John Madson 


ert thing about some duck A flock of tired mallards see‘a marsh 
hunters. They love to hunt ducks and decide it’s just what they want. 
but evidently don’t care to shoot them. They let down with decision and pur- 
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pose, but while they’re still 200 yards 
away some gunner begins defending 
his marsh against the invading water- 
fowl. 


Maybe it’s a matter of inexperience. 
Some gunners never learn to estimate 
duck range and that, coupled with 
impatience, results in premature shoot- 
ing and “skyraking.” The best duck 
hunters can read a bird’s range almost 
to the yard, and can bide their time 
when it counts. 


Not far from here there’s a small 
public marsh near a major highway 
and early in the season the place is 

acked with hunters, many out for the 

rst time. 


There was a beautiful bluebird day 
a few seasons ago when the blacks 
were moving. Several times large 
flights tried to land on the little marsh, 
only to be driven away each time by 
a long-range barrage that didn’t draw 
a feather. Those ducks wanted to be 
bagged but the hunters wouldn't 
stand for it. 


Two weeks later there was a sharp 
weather change. A biting northwest 
wind swept the marsh and the merc 
fell to 15 degrees. There were still 
hunters, but of a different breed. The 
novices stayed home; the Brotherhood 
of the Runny Nose was out in force. 


Late that morning a sizable flock of 
Canada gree came low out of the 
north and began working the marsh. 
They made nearly a dozen passes, 
lowering each time, and although the 
big birds often passed over hunters 
* there was no movement nor shooting. 
On the last time around, when the 
geese were 20 feet above the water, a 
shotgun thumped in mid-marsh. The 
lead gander folded, the other geese 
flared and split and the Brotherhood 
went to work on them. A lot of guys 
took a lot of Canadas, simply because 
they knew the birds, knew their guns, 
and bided their time. 


It comes down to this: for the really 
good hunter, waterfowl can’t be too 
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close. For the poor hunter, they can’t 
be too far away. 


Veteran duck hunters let birds come 
in as long as they are willing to keep 
coming. In fair light they may not 
shoot a mallard until they can see the 
bird’s eye or the color of the bill. Fine 
goose hunters often wait until they can 
easily see the white chin strap, the eye, 
er even feather detail. It's agonizing 
to wait out a flock of suspicious honk- 
ers, but it’s the only productive way. 


By some obscure logic, magnum 
shells are sometimes indicted for much 
out-of-range shooting and crippling 
losses. These magnums, their critics 
note, encourage hunters to shoot at 
ducks far out .of range while under 
the impression that they're firing a 
“hundred-yard gun.” Magnums are not 
hundred-yard guns; in the hands of 
the average shooter they aren't even 
60-yard guns. They are simply more 
effective loads within normal shooting 
ranges. Every shot shell has its limits, 
and there'll always be shooters who 
stretch those limits. The same deluded 
gunner who tries to shoot mallards at 
a hundred yards with a 3-inch mag- 
num would probably try to shoot 
ducks at 40 yards with a quail load, 
if that’s all he had. 


Only one element is responsible for 
skyraking and long-range crippling: 
the man behind the gun. There is 
simply no substitute for knowing the 
range of ducks, the range of your gun 
and load, and fitting one to the other. 


Nash Buckingham, dean of outdoor 
writers and the grand old-timer of 
American gunning, dropped by last 
fall. We were talking about ducks and 
duckshooting when Nash said: 

“I never give a duck a chance, sir. I 
never gamble when I shoot waterfowl. 
I believe in taking a bird close and 
hitting him very, very hard with big 
shot from a big gun.’ 

To which we add “Amen.” Water- 
fowl deserve nothing less than being 
cleanly bagged or cleanly missed at 
the closest reasonable range. 
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A Little Extra Time and Effort 





Can Produce More Profit Through... 


SKINNING 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


| 33 HAS been saic that a trapper is 
not really a trapper unless he also 
learns how to skin his catch. Maybe 
it’s because I learned the art of skin- 
ning wild fur animals some twenty- 
five years ago that I agree with this 
theory. 

Anyway, considering that the whole 
idea of skinning your catch yourself is 
to earn an extra profit, I will never 
cease to be amazed at how willingly 
young trappers today rush to a local 
fur buyer and literally pay him from 
ten to twenty-five cents per animal to 
do the skinning: for them. It is even 
more thought provoking when one 
considers that the fur buyer has less 
time for skinning than the trapper. 

One is also somewhat surprised to 
know that while some farmers com- 
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plain violently when game destroys 
crops, others don’t mind throwing 
their money away on the trapline! In 
fact, I have at times observed farmers 
complain, sometimes by force of habit, 
when fur bearing animals killed poul- 
try, only to end up compounding their 
loss by the peculiar notion that it is 
too much bother to skin prime animals 
during the regular season. 

It seems to me that if a man or boy 
can learn how to plant and grow red 
beets and cabbage without consider- 
ing it too much bother, it should be 
just as simple to learn how to earn 
money by skinning fur animals! 

At any rate, with such opinionated 
thoughts in mind, I have rehashed the 
subject of skinning for this month. 
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USE A SHARP, POINTED KNIFE and 
make a cut on both legs from heel of foot 
to base of tail. It it seems more practical, 
both of these first two cuts can be made 
without hanging the animal up. 


TO PROPERLY SKIN tails of foxes, rac- 
coons, skunks, minks and weasels, make a 
cut of from two to five inches on under- 
side of tail, beginning at base. Skin this 
portion. Then grasp tail bone between two 
fingers and pull the rest of it out. Use tip of 
your con and cut tail open all the way 


HANG ANIMAL by hind feet—one at a time, 
and skin pelt down from foot to body. In 
the case of animals without furry tails, it 
is more practical to hang them by the tail. 


CONTINUE SKINNING pelt down over body 
to forelegs. Keep firm grip on pelt and pull 
downward while skinning. Pelt can be pulled 
off forelegs without difficulty in most in- 
stances. The skin may also be cut off at 
feet if necessary. It is customary to leave 
feet on fox pelts. 

















TO SKIN NECK AND HEAD (top left) it 


is important to proceed slowly—very slowly 
in fact. Make-only short cuts and do it as 
lightly as possible to avoid severing blood 
vessels. Skin must be cut off as far back as 
possible around eyes and ears. Skinning 
the nose is relatively easy. Practice makes 


PLACE PELT ON FLESHING BOARD (top 
right) or regular wooden fur frame. Then, 
using a dull knife, scrape off excessive fat. 
Fleshy .parts may be cut off with sharp 
knife. When scraping off fat, begin at tail 
and scrape toward head. 


FOX PELTS ARE LEFT ON DRYING 
FRAMES (bottom left) about 24 hours. They 
should then be removed and turned fur side 
out, after which they must again be re- 
placed on drying frames until thoroughly 
dry. All other furs are placed on drying 
frames fur side in and left until dry. To 
fasten pelts on wooden fur frames, use only 
a few small nails. Usually one nail for the 
tail and one for each hind leg are sufficient. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1960 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 29 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
PERNT GI o's 5 Spi ccc cscc cn senehene.ye cp encase 2 ee eee. tb ee Dec. 3 and 
Ruffed Grouse ....(not more than 8 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
Wild. Turkey (Statewide) ......cccevcvscsccsccccees 1 1  \Oeee ee es Nov. 12 
Wild Turkey ( Counties, and parts of, below)*| ~“°"""’ fOct. 29 ..... Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........ DB Biawes SS 3. CS .. ..: Beers 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only ............++ ee aacae's Si. Gee 2 oe eee ie 
Rabbits, Cottontail .......c.ce. cccecse slachiocdwtits alae ® _ = ee aS... GR OSS... kx Dec. 3 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
SEED RIED © 5.0. 's4o\gid 6:0 de chars Sie. Karahale Lind oSin Cd. oR ede<'¢ OD 6 ee tent ee , 5 eee Eg 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ....... ccccccecseces ho Pe OG ... << RE obs Jan. 2, 1961 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ................- Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ............eeeeeeeeees Unlimited .... No Close Season 
RS. 63. ap Gh A AE 4 Cb vino 5:9 0 66 00dbic eae seseeass Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
BEAR, over one year old, by individual .......... eee re ie eee Dec. 3 


BEARS, as above, by hunting party of three or 
NES SM inte Sale DEAE gray. acareiase ss 9S. 08 vie eis Malena een eo rn 2 <M os ces Dec. 3 


{Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard-) (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting Livemat | for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

BOOOe SAOSDEO)?. ... osc 0 siches vases . Aes ee 3 Se ewe Oct. 28 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 

DEER: 4 Provided, a@ male deer with an antler three F 

i or more inches long without points,f1..... 1 eer 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
legal, By INGIVIGUAL qo s)ocs dicts cweccvstasen Dee.:5 -.... Dec. 16 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 

l COMBS), WY CGEVIUOE oii. awe ccc veces J Dec. 17 only 











NO p «hee SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grcuse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
rs. 


FURBEARERS: 

SEGUES QTIGOCPOSSUMS oe occ ivcn cs ceebeesesce Unlimited .... No Close Season 

EYRE RA “Sie age ea PE aerreny, Peaehemere ee ane Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 
DeOe CR, UNI) oan. ect cn ens o eecems sens Unlimited .... Nov. 24 .. Jan. 15, 1961 and 
BET OUe CUR CUI): © vinnie 0 5 6 otis ccccne std dtedeseec Unlimited .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 
Beavers (traps only) Statewide ......... .... Pere a hy eae 7 .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 











SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—*A four-week season will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. . : 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


. DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season. 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue. 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses ure issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no er te for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17. 
or after December 16, 1960. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o'clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
DECEMBER, 1960 















* 1960 PENNSYLVANIA OPEN SEASONS FOR WATERFOWL AND 
OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS UNDER FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATIONS 





SHOOTING HOURS - EASTERN STANDARD TIME, 


EXCEPTIONS: - Unlawful to hunt for any wild bird or animal, including 
migratory game, (except deer with bow and arrow) 














Daily Maximum prior to 12 noon, EST, October 22, 1960, and prior to 
Open Seasons Bag Possession 8 a.m., EST, on October 29, 1960, 
Species First Day Last Day Limits Limits NO SUNDAY HUNTING, 
Doves Sept. 1 Nov. 9 12 24 12 o'clock noon EST to Sunset. 
Sora Sept. 1 Nov. 9 25 25 
Other Rails & Gallinules Sept. 1 Nov. 9 15 30 , 
Wileod’s ox Jackenine ett 1 Oct. 29 8 8 1/2 hr. before Sunrise to Sunset, except as above. 
Woodcock Oct. 15 Nov. 23 4 8 
*Ducks (exceptions below) Oct. 22 Dec. 10 3 6 
**Mergansers Oct; 22 Dec. 10 5 10 October 22 - 12 noon EST to Sunset. 
Coots Oct. 22 Dec. 10 6 12 October 29 - 8 a.m., EST, to Sunset. 
Geese (except Snow) Oct. 22 Dec. 10 2 4 Other Days - 1/2 hr. before Sunrise to Sunset. 
Brant Oct: 22 Dec. 10 8 8 


*Canvasbacks and redheads - Closed. Daily bag and possession limit one (1) wood duck and one (1) hooded merganser. 
**#American and Red Breasted. In addition to bag limits of other ducks. 





NOTE: In the Counties of Bucks, Philadelphia and Delaware, and on the Delaware River bordering such Counties, the following seasons shall prevail: 


Geese (except Snow) Oct. 22 Dec. 20 2 4 
Brant Oct. 22 Dec. 20 8 8 November 19 - 12 noon EST to Sunset. 

*Ducks Nov. 19 Jan. ; 3 6 Other Days - 1/2 hr. before Sunrise to Sunset, except as above. 
Coots Nov. 19 Jan. 7 6 12 





MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS - Permitted: Bow and arrow, or shotgun not larger than 10-gauge, ‘of not more than 3-shell capacity, ‘which must 
be plugged to 3 shots so that plug cannot be removed without disassembling the gun; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than sinkbox; 
artificial decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. Shooting is permitted from a boat or 
other craft having a motor attached if such craft is fastened within or tied immediately alongside of any type of stationary hunting blind. Prohibited: 
Electrical calling devices or recordings; rifles;‘handguns; live decoys; automobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sailboat or any device towed 
by power boat or sailboat; salt or bait placed to lure, attract or entice birds to, on, or over the area where hunters are attempting to take them; use of 
cattle, horses or mules and motor-driven land, water or air conveyance or sailboat to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up waterfowl or coots, 

FEDERAL STAMP FOR MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING - It is unlawful for a person over the age of 16 years to take migratory waterfowl unless he owns and 
carries onhis person a current Federal Migratory Bird-hunting Stamp, validated by his signature written in ink across its face. Not, valid after June 30 
following date of issue. This stamp is not required to hunt Sora, Rails, Gallinules, Woodcock, Wilson's or Jacksuipe and Doves. 
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M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 
GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 
PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 
Division of Research 
HARVEY A. ROBERTS ene Chief 
Division of Land Management 
C. C. FREEBURN Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL Chief 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 ; 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
: Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, ena hae 5 Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 





GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: LOyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: LOyalsock 8-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1 Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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